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PAUL RUINART 


1906 and/9i! Vintages 


A quality wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all high- 
class Hotels, Restaurants and Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Sole Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims: 
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Acknowledged the World’s Best Car. 


London Retailers and Body Specialists, 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders) LTD., 
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Te ARETHUSA TRAINING SHI 


£25,000 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH 
OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK 


Patrons . THEIR eee THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President . H.R.H. THE PRINCE. OF WALES 
Chairman and Treasurer ‘ C. E, MALDEN, Esa., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman e 3 B:. Cray TON, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Committee . HOWSON F, DEVITT, Eso. 
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The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
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EASY CHAIRS & SETTEES. 
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FURNITURE. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
IN STOCK at 


25-27, BERNERS ST., W.I. | 





Acknowledged on all sides to be unequalled in length 
and accuracy of flight, steadiness and durability. 


Ask your professional for Avons to-day. 


**Avon de luxe,” 3/- 


“Avon,” 2/6 ‘‘ Nova,” 2/- ‘‘Arc,” 1/6 


By Appointment to H.M. The King. 
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WHITELEYS 


ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM 


Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen's Road, W.2 
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OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name ™ CADBURY” 


on every piece of Chocolate. 


TREDEGARS 
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in Wood and Metal 


to suit all styles of decoration 


Showrooms : 
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LONDON W 1 


Tredegars, Ltd, 
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Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and ~ 
restaurants and from all wine merchants Ej 














READY SHORTLY, A book every Golfer will want. 


PUTTING 


By JACK WHITE 


With Prefatory Notes by J]. H. Taylor, James Braid, 
Alex. Herd, George Duncan, and a Commentary 
by Bernard Darwin. Freely Illustrated 
4/6 net ; by post 4]10. 





Every golfer who wishes to improve his game should read what Jack 
White has to say about the subtle art of Putting. He is acknowledged 
to be the best putter in the professional ranks, and his book is full of 
invaluable, match-winning tips, for it is om the green that matches are 


won—or lost ! 


Published at the offices of ‘‘ Country Lire,” Ltp,, 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C2 


*PERFECTOS’ 
ae 


Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 


the result 


of the finest 


10 for 103d. 
20 for 1/9 


of a matchless blend 
Virginia Tobacco 


50 for 4/3 
100 for 8/- 


*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ are a 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited. 





“It did all that we asked it to do,’’ writes the 
Secretary of a Midland Golf Club, after an exhaus ive three 
hours’ trial on all parts of the course, “‘/t cut a green 
in 20 minutes and does the work of three men.” 


arco 
MOTOR MOWER 


enables every lawn owner himself pleasur- 
ably to cut 1,000 square yards of turf in 
20 minutes at a cost of less than 2d. 


The “ATCO” runs on ball-bearings throughout, 
which assist to carry the load, reduce friction, add 
materialiy to the lite of the cutting blades, and 
eliminate the “work” from all mowing. 


THE ‘ATCO’ MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
REDUCES LAWN UPKEEP BY 75/7 
AND PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR. 


It replaces a man and a horse, and is as simple to 
operate as a bicycle. The “ATCO” does more 
work, faster, better and cheaper than a horse can 
possibly do it. When it isn’t working (and earning) 
for you it costs nothing to keep. Cutters 22” wids 


YOU TAKE NO RISKS PRICE : Carr. Paid, $ 75 


withan‘’ATCO, Wrire 
Ps 


to-day for FREE Book 
4\ 


let. “ The *Atco’ Motor 
Lawn Mower,” giving 
particulars of FREE 
DEMONSTRATION. 
C. H. PUGH, Ltd., 
Whitworth Works, 

15, Tilton Road, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advised to 

t apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore beg 

to point out that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send their 
useful catalogues to our readers free of charge on receipt of a post card. 








FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 





Rhododendrons, 
JOHN WATERER, ae Trees, 


& CRISP, Ltd. 


BAGSHOT, TWYFORD, 


Topi Work, 
and LONDON Seed > aad Seed 


Potatoes. 





J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
Norseries 
CRAWLEY 


Ornamental 
Shrubs 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


By Appointment fx To His Majesty. 


PULHAM & SON Garden Craftsmen, 
71, Newman Street, , kworkers, 

Works: Broxbourne. —— lao 
Noreeries: Elsenham. Fountains, ete. 








Landscape & Garden 


R.WALLACE &CoO. Ld. Architects. Queen 
Alexondra's Cup for 


The Old Gardens, Best Rock and Water 


Garden. > 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Genet teow ane 








G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. 
Roya! Nurseries 
MAIDSTONE 


Fruit Trees 
Vines and 
Herbaceous 
Plants 





KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department ll 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET Gladioli 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





R.WALLACE & CO., Led. certy Supentene 
nts, Irises and 

The Old Gardens Bulbs for Spring 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Planting. 





THE GARDEN. 
Price 8d. Weekly. 


Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 





H. LANE & SON, 
The Nurseries, 
BERKHAMSTED 
‘Phone 18. 


Economy in Garden 
Design, Rock Garien 
Lawns, etc. 


General Nurserymen & 
Landscape Gardeners, 





GARDEN SUNDRIES 





WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld., bo ae oe 4 
62, Bankside, substitute for 
LONDON, S.E. Stable Manure. 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. 

“Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air." 

(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary. 
Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. alti Garden 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) Estate 


Cranmer Street and Sport 
LIVERPOOL. Requirements 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFr 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


'T’ is an unusual practice to write the biography of a 
man who has just attained the age of twenty-seven, 
and, as a general rule, it would be very undesirable 
to do so. But the Prince of Wales is 2n exception. 

So much has been said of his charm and popularity that 





there is no need to dilate upon that very happy aspect of 


his character. What is of more importance is to realise 
that the Prince has fallen into his place as Heir to the Throne 
at a time much more critical than would be imagined by 
anyone who judged superficiaily only. 

There has just appeared from the pen of Miss Ivy 
Sanders a well written, sensible and in every sense good 
biography which is published by Messrs. Nesbit and Co. 
‘There is very considerable interest in tracing the various 
stages through which the Prince passed. He was born in 
1894 while his great grandmother, Queen Victoria, was still 
living, though it was not given to him to listen to the wisdom 
which came to her from long experience. She died no 
long time after his birth and was followed by King 
Edward VII. The young Prince was brought up on far 
more sensible lines than had been customary in the Royal 
family. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert held ideas in 
regard both to station and teaching which are obsolete 
now, and Edward VII, though he went through the same 
course of studies, did not take up the position of an ordinary 
scholar or student. A very different policy was followed 
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with regard to the Prince of Wales. Throughout his 
education, but more especially at Oxford, he was a student 
pure and simple. 

It is foreign to his nature to assume airs of any 
kind, and those who had the privilege of being his 
contemporaries at Magdalen testify that he went to the 
opposite extreme and suffered to some extent from over- 
modesty and retirement. From various sources, however, 
the public, keenly interested in the Heir to the Crown, 
learned that he was extremely English in his tastes. He 
played the games and followed the sports of his fellow 
collegians. He was in the Second Football Eleven. He 
golfed and ran with the beagles and drove his own motor 
car. Above all, he very soon began to take an immense 
pleasure in hunting and horsemanship generally. ‘The 
love of this sport has not diminished but increased with 
time. There is no picture of him which clings more 
tenaciously to the mind than that when after a fall he was 
riding to a close finish in a steeplechase. The abandon 
and boyish delight in the wild rush are irresistible. But 
those who have seen the pictures taken of him during his 
Canadian and Australian tours easily recognise that the 
snapshot obtained when he is least expecting it is the most 
sure to be attractive. The obvious good nature and 
animation of his face when interested and at his ease 
make a finer picture than can be obtained by posing. 

The Prince’s career has synchronised with one of those 
vital periods in English history which occur only at long 
intervals. It is probably safe to say that the country has 
never gone through a more severe ordeal than that with 
which it is not yet finished. The war will probably be 
described by the sober historian as the greatest and most 
important of which there is any record. It found a Prince 
keen and eager to take his place where the old Kings of 
England loved to be, that is, in the midst of the Army : 
the difficulty lay in exercising some restraint upon him. 
In the Army, he tells us, he found his manhood, and at the 
end of the war we did indeed find a mature man instead 
of the boy Prince who joined up as early as he could. He 
has become a Prince with a will and an aim of his own. 
Fortunately, his training has been much more democratic 
in character than was the case with any of his predecessors ; 
it was not only that his is a mind which likes to cut through 
appearance to reality. Since the war began crowns have 
come tumbling off many heads, and, although it is impossible 
that a man of the amiability of King George could have any 
real enemies, there are, and ever have been, in this country 
many who advocate other modes of government. ‘That 
is just where Royalty is apt to be led into taking public 
receptions and the shouting and tumult for the homage 
which nothing can withstand. The Prince is under no 
illusions of that kind. He will not blind his eyes to changes 
of opinion, and he has absolutely refused to live secluded 
from the throbbing life of the country at large. In all 
his speeches he has shown himself to have a fine sympathy 
with all that is best in democracy, and he has lost no occasion 
of coming into direct and close contact with the people. 
His questions when enquiries have been made into con- 
ditions of a class or of a neighbourhood have always been 
shrewd and pointed, the questions of one who was thoroughly 
determined to know the real facts and nct be put off with 
mere talking about them. That is exactly as it should be. 
The monarchy of this country has always been assumed to 
rule by the will of the governed, and as long as we have 
kings like George V and an Heir like the Prince the Throne 
is secure from any attack, because it is based on the love 
and allegiance of the makina 


Our a 


PORTRAIT of Mrs. Buchanan-Jardine is the frontispiece 
A of this week’s issue of Country Lire. She is the 
younger daughter of Lord and Lady Ernest Hamilton, and her 
marriage to. the only son of Sir R. W. and Lady Buchanan- 
Jardine took place on Jun? Sth. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFE, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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HERE are few incidents in history more royal 
than the delivery by King George V at Belfast 
of the message to Ireland. His call upon the 
Irish nation to forgive and forget, unqualified 

as it was by any subtlety, insinuation or quibble of any 
kind, was the sort of offer that only a king who was 
kingly in spirit could make. It has been followed up 
by an offer from the Prime Minister which reads like 
a breath of the same inspiration. Mr. Lloyd George has 
asked the Sinn Fein leader to a meeting without making 
any exception to the friends whom he may wish to accom- 
pany him. They are all offered a safe conduct and will 
not be questioned as to their past deeds, their good or ill 
fame, or their intentions. It is in fact a repetition of the 
King’s invitation. De Valera and his companions will do 
well to accept this overture in the spirit in which it was made. 
Few people in life have rejected a magnanimous offer to 
forgive and forget without coming to rue it in the end. 
It is so easy to be led astray by distrust and suspicion, 
so uncommon for one mind to recognise the frankness and 
generosity of another in an offer of this kind. But we 
hope that Sinn Feiners and all concerned will recognise 
that the King and his Prime Minister are, in this instance, 
giving expression to a feeling that is growing in this country. 
Even in Belfast the voices that uttered such a cordial 
welcome to the King and Queen were not those of men of 
light and frivolous mind but of a population which has 
carried into Ireland some of that tough obstinacy which 
they inherited from Scottish ancestors. 


HILE saying what we have said it would, nevertheless, 

be folly to ignore the atmosphere of distrust and sus- 
picion which has gathered round the Irish question. It 
would be folly to assume that those who have been engaged 
in operations not easily distinguishable from those of actual 
warfare should at a moment’s notice forget their old ani- 
mosities and approach each other in a spirit of perfect 
confidence and brotherly love. If anyone were foolish 
enough to believe in this ideal he would be disillusioned 
at once by reading the newspaper comment which has been 
forthcoming since the publication of the Prime Minister’s 
letter. Party and racial feeling runs too high for every 
commentator to write with a disinterested intention of 
attaining a result that would bring a lasting reconciliation 
to the two countries. It required greatness to make such 
a proposal and it will require equal greatness to receive 
it in the same spirit. The solid part of the argument, 
however, ought to carry the thing through. The peace 
and happiness of Ireland are not a merely sentimental 
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consideration for this country. Its realisation would have 
a moral value immeasurable in material terms and it also 
would have an economic value. Let anyone who doubts 
it attempt to estimate in the roughest manner the extra- 
ordinary expense, in men’s lives first, and, secondly, in hard 
cash, to which Great Britain has been put by the running 
sores of Ireland. ‘To heal these sores would not only 
be a spiritual benefit to both countries, but would remove a 
formidable bar to their progress. Let each of them act 
in the pourparlers and in the meeting which we hope will 
be brought about, openly, fearlessly and with a steady 
intention to help towards healing the wound, and the seed 
sown by the King will unfailingly bring forth good fruit. 
THREE MOMENTS. 

Three perfect moments in a darkened day, 
Like shining gems set in a tarnished ring. 


Just the chance reading of a faultless thing 
A little poem, ‘‘ Non Nobis,”’ 
Woven of tears and love and proud despair. 


sad and rare, 


Just the chance spilling on a kitchen fire 
Of common salt. Flames of unearthly hue 
(Blue never seen in any sky or sea, 

Blue beyond blueness) sank and fluttered higher, 
And sank again. Blue beyond my desire, 


Who think and dream of blue. 


Just the chance looking towards the window-panc 
A golden sunset seen through drifting rain, 

A line of firs between its light and me, 

A sea-bird on the wing. 


Like shining gems set in a tarnished ring, 
Three perfect moments in a darkened day. 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


HE Government has proceeded with the forms necessary 

to legalise the cancellation of their promise to farmers. 
Accompanying their Bill to repeal the subsidy and end the 
Wages Board are several provisions which want careful 
consideration. With the first we are thoroughly in agree- 
ment. It is “‘ to promote the formation of joint conciliation 
councils and committees for the industry of agriculture.” 
That is very greatly required. Very much apprehension 
has already been expressed by the representatives of the 
agricultural labourer who dread that an effort may be made 
to replace him in the unsatisfactory position which he held 
before the war. That dread is not without an excuse, 
as the wages of farm labourers must inevitably be reduced. 
The farmer without the Government guarantee cannot 
depend on obtaining the great prices for his wheat which 
were guaranteed to him by the State. His profit at any 
rate will depend upon the rise and fall of the market. On 
the other hand, it is incumbent upon the whole agricultural 
interest to see that this fall in prices is not greater than is 
warranted by the decrease in profits. The only way to 
avoid such a catastrophe is by bringing masters and men 


into friendly counsel. 
[? may be that a fall in wages will not be accepted 
unless it is conclusively shown on the farm balance 
sheet that the profits will not admit of the old rate being 
paid. Farmers have not got over their reluctance to 
book-keeping and the publication of a balance sheet, but 
one hopes that there will be no lack of far-sighted advisers 
to show that they will gain more than they can lose by 
submitting to this inconvenience. ‘They have to do with 
workers far more formidably organised than they were 
before the war, and it is to their interest to prevent strikes 
and stoppages of work. It is much to them to have gained 
the abolition of the minimum wage and it is to the advantage 
of the labourers also, because in many instances the youths 
and the old men, both of them capable of doing work on 
the farm, were, nevertheless, not worth the wage which 
was deemed sufficient for a man in the prime of life. By 
means of joint councils these matters could be arranged. 
The worker knows the justice of this standpoint just as 
well as the master does, and reasonable proposals would be 
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fairly considered by the representatives of the men and 
representatives of the farmers sitting as one body. 


“THIS week Hampstead Heath as a public heritage reached 

its jubilee. Fifty years ago on the 29th day of June 
a Bill for acquiring Hampstead Heath received the Royal 
Assent. It represented the first effort of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society, of whom in those days 
Lord Eversley, then Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre, was the 
presiding genius. Since the original two hundred and forty 
acres were transferred to the Metropolitan Board, Parliament 
Hill Fields, two hundred and sixty acres, were acquired 
in 1889 for £300,000; Golders Hill, thirty-six acres, 
in 1898 for £38,520: and Wylde’s estate, eighty acres, was 
acquired in 1907 for £44,000; and now the proposal is 
that the estate of Ken Wood, amounting to two hundred 
and twenty acres, should be acquired before it is built over, 
as an addition tothe Heath. This is not a time in which 
one lightly supports a proposal to spend money for pleasure, 
even for public pleasure, but the profit to health that would 
ensue must have the effect of inclining a great number of 
people to support the purchase of this acquisition to the 
Heath before it is built over and spoilt for ever. 


N spite of the difficulties of transport and other obstacles 
the Derby Show of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
which opened on ‘Tuesday, compares well with previous 
exhibitions at this centre. The first Show in Derby was 
held in 1843 and the others in 1881 and 1906. At the 
present exhibition a significant sign of one direction which 
agricultural activity is taking is to be found in the large 
number of pigs exhibited. There are no fewer than go2, 
a number never before approached in the annals of the 
Society. ‘To some extent this is due to the introduction 
of new breeds which carry with them a fine display of 
enthusiasm. Judging by numbers, the Large Black still 
holds his place as the most popular of breeds, with the 
Large White and the Berkshire a good way behind. ‘The 
nearest approach, indeed, is to be found in the Gloucester 
Old Spot, a breed that has established a wonderful record 
for prices in the West Country. 


PROBABLY the difficulty and expense of getting 

horses to the Show explains the decrease to 601 
entries from 714 at Darlington in 1919, and 819 at 
Shrewsbury in 1920. ‘The heavy breeds preponderate, 
as they naturally do in agriculture, the Shire still 
holding the first place with ease. ‘There are 135 entries of 
Shires as compared with 72 Suffolks, 61 Clydesdales and 
59 Percherons. In cattle the Shorthorn keeps its place 
with equal ease, the ordinary show animal being entered 
to the number of 201, and to this have to be added 150 entries 
of dairy Shorthorns and 79 entries of Lincoln Red Short- 
horns, making a total of over 400. ‘The nearest approach 
to this is to be found in the British Friesian, and it is a long 
way behind as there are rather more than two Shorthorns 
to one Friesian on exhibition. Herefords and Red Polls 
come next. Sheep are a very good entry, but goats not so 
numerous as they were last year in Darlington. ‘These 
are the main features of the exhibition. Next week we 
hope to say something about the details. 


HERE was a painful scene at Wimbledon last Saturday 
such as, we sincerely hope, will not happen again. 

It took place in the match between Mr. Shimidzu, the 
Japanese player, and Mr. Lycett. The heat in the Centre 
Court was fearful and must have been very distressing 
to the players; but this is part of the game. There is an 
unwritten law at Wimbledon that a match shall be played 
straight through without pause or break. In this case 
there were many pauses while Mr. Lycett was refreshed 
with spongings and stimulants. Mr. Shimidzu contented 
himself with sips of water taken as he crossed over between 
the games. He bore these unwarranted delays with the 
utmost dignity and without protest, but there should have 
been no occasion for protest. If a match is to be played 
under certain conditions, however strenuous, both players 
should abide by them, and the man who is fit should gain 
his due advantage. It is not right that one player should 
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infringe them and rely on the generosity or compunction 
of his opponent. The reception given to Mr. Shimidzu 
when he won showed the opinion of the onlookers, but 
that does not efface our sense of shame that a visiting 
player should be put to such a test, no matter how chival- 
rously he bore it. 


MID the clash of Test Matches and Championships the 
Eton and Winchester match may have escaped notice. 

Yet it must be one of the most remarkable school matches 
ever played. Winchester went in first and on a perfect 
Agar’s Plough wicket were all out for 57. Eton replied 
with 255. Winchester at the second attempt made 381 
and of that number Guise made 278. Only two others 
got into double figures and Guise was the last man to go, 
run out in a gallant effort to get the bowling. Eton got 
the 184 wanted to win for the loss of only three wickets, 
Aird playing a fine innings of over a hundred ; but the hero 
of the day was of course Guise. His was one of the most 
memorable and courageous feats ever accomplished by a 
schoolboy cricketer. Winchester has been beating Eton 
of late years as it used to do in the great days of Mr. “‘ Jack ” 
Mason. Now the last of the three Ashtons has left and 
Eton has won again, but 1921 must always be Guise’s year. 


LATTLE SHIPS. 


The golden galleons of dreams 
Float on the seas of Spain, 

To buy the splendour of the West 
With human toil and pain— 

And bring the treasure in their hold 
To waiting hearts again. 


But there are little ships that sail 
From that enchanted strand— 

The secret hopes, the dainty dreams 
That none may understand— 

Too frail and light for wind and tide 
They never reach the land. 


O, may the stately craft return 
When voyaging is past 

And bring their merchandise to shore 
And make their moorings fast— 

But may God bring the little ships 


To some safe port at last. 
KATHLEEN CLOSE. 


JE are glad to see from the report and balance sheet of 
the Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market, Limited, 

for the year ending December 31st, 1920, that this co- 
operative society is meeting with encouraging success. 
The turnover for last year was close upon £160,000, which 
is very good indeed considering the small capital that is 
sunk in it. A local correspondent informs us that during 
last year over £60,000 was paid out to growers for produce 
sold through the market in four weeks. He says ‘“ Our 
Co-operative Market is a real success and a great godsend 
to all local growers. Prices, generally speaking, are good 
compared with those of other markets, but the real advantage 
lies in the fact that one can send in all one’s produce—in 
large or small lots—there is always a sale for it. One is 
saved all bother of packing for railway journeys, no train 
troubles—claims for loss, damage, etc. on rail—no risk of 
bad debts, and the Market settles up for all produce at 
the end of each week, with every customer, so there is no 
waiting for one’s cash or having to give long credit.” 


FARMERS are grumbling at the long continuation of 
the drought, but they should remember the ancient 
proverb, ‘“‘ When the sand doth keep the clay England 
woe and welladay : but when the clay doth keep the sand 
all is well with England.” The sense of this is as plain 
to-day as it was in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The clay 
is keeping the sand just now in the sense that those who 
deal with light soils are suffering badly from drought 
while the clay lands are really looking splendid. The 
cereals may be a little short in the straw but the grain will 
come out well. The roots are held in check, but no doubt 
they will come away when the next shower comes. 
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CHAMPIONS AT OLYMPIA 


yo 





PUTNAM’S FIELD MARSHAL, CHAMPION HARNFSS SIR JAMES BUCHANAN’S CHAMPION PAIR, CADOGAN 
HORSE. 


SENSATION 
AND PIRATE. 





W. A. Rouch. 


CRYSTAL, CHAMPION HACK. 


Copyright. 
SELF-STARTER, CHAMPION HUNTER. 
“The International ”—as it is happily called by the horse-loving public—came to an end last Saturday when the remaining champion- 
ships were decided. 


Perhaps the most outstanding and popular incidents were the successes of our soldier representatives in the 
jumping contests: Lieutenant-colonel Geoffrey Brooke, 16th Lancers, on Combined Training, winning the George V Cup, open to 


all nations, and three British officers winning the International Challenge Cup presented by the Prince of Wales. 
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EGRETS IN LOUISIANA.-II 


By JULIAN 


HE most impressive sight at 

return of the birds at evening. ‘Their bird-city is 

the inverse of our cities; the birds make their 

homes in dense aggregations, but scatter afield for 

their daily bread. Only the nests and roosting places 
are in the pond; the birds’ food must be found in pools 
upon the salt-marshes, five, ten, fifteen miles away or 
even further. Of the mated pairs, one bird at least will 
always be by the nest, the other foraging; but the immature 
birds, those which for some reason are without a mate, and 
those late arrivals which are not yet paired up, spend all their 
day upon the marshes. All, however, return in the hour before 
sunset. ‘Troops of birds can be seen converging from different 
quarters. ‘They come from the east, from the west, from the 
south—most from the south ; there are none from the landward 
north. They come singly (though this is rare), or in isolated 
groups of two or three, or in bigger flocks of ten or twenty 


the rookery is the 


AT 


S. HUxX Ley. 


or thirty. With wing-beats as uniform and steady as the beats 
of a pendulum they drive onwards towards the rookery, the 
curved wings arched downward, like those of our own heron, 
at every stroke. The quiet and regular convergence of these 
bands along the airways at a level of two or three hundred feet 
up has the impressiveness of an army’s assembling. 

Once arrived above the pond, however, all is changed. 
The birds drop down to their nests, and in the plunge abandon 
themselves to the wildest enjoyment of aerial motion. A few, 
to be sure, volplane slowly down in spirals, with spread, tilted 
wings ; but the majority simply fold their wings and drop through 
the air. ‘The scapulars stream upwards in the rush ; the filmy 
aigrettes are like blown lace, while the long ribbony plumes 
of the little blue herons, like quivering streamers in a gale, 
give a comet-like impression of speed. When the falling crea- 
tures are within twenty or thirty feet of the tree tops, the wings 
are partially spread, directed forwards and downwards to act 





THE NEST. 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE RECURVED AIGRETTES WHICH, SPRINGING FROM PETWEEN THE 
SHOULDER BLADES, EXTEND, IN A FINE MALE EGRET, TWO OR THREE INCHES BEYOND THE TAIL. 





RELIEVING ONE ANOTHER WITH CEREMONY. 
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THE TOILETTE. 


as a brake. As a result of this check and change of direction 
on the speed of the fall, the birds swerve and swoop from side 
to side in the most extraordinary curves of violent yet graceful 
motion, side-slipping, plunging in broadening spirals, rising 
in airy switchbacks and hanging poised to fall again, the twenty 
members of a band plunging and intercrossing in all directions, 
marvellously avoiding collision, and filling the air with cries. 
The appearance of the motion is difficult to describe. Some- 
thing of the rapidity and the changes of direction induced by 
the air’s pressure are seen when one throws a piece of cardboard, 
particularly one like a cardboard plate, with a curved surface, 
violently through the air. But at least the reason for the per- 
formance is not far to seek. It is sheer pleasure in motion 
and control—play, or sport, if you will, but in any case the same 
pleasure which we ourselves find in diving, or tobogganing, 


REGURGITATION. 


or ski-ing, or motoring. Many kinds of birds thus play tricks 
in the air for the mere pleasure of playing them. Rooks will 
fall from a height in just the same way, only from a much greater 
height. I have seen our own English heron, for all its size 
and apparent stolidity, go through the most extraordinary series 
of somersaults from four or five hundred feet up. Ravens 
over and over again will turn three parts on their backs and 
glide. Gulls soar over the uprushing torrent of air by a cliff- 
edge or sail for long periods, round and round high up in the 
air. In all these and many other birds which I have watched 
there has seemed to be no biological advantage to be gained 
by these flying “stunts.” Indirectly, perhaps, they may be 
of service in keeping the bird’s organism ready for any emer- 
gency of flight ; but this is secondary, and the primary cause 
can only be pleasure in their performance. 





ON THE NEST. 


ALARMED BY A NOISE INSIDE THE PUNT 
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THE TALLEST YEWS IN 


EUROPE 


By ProressoR AUGUSTINE HENRY. 


ECENT investigations show that 2s regards growth 

in height, some species of trees attain their maximum 

in England. There do not appear to be on the Con- 

tinent of Europe, for example, any ash trees as tall 

as those in the old heronry at Cobham Hall, Kent, 
some of which are 14oft. to 15o0ft. in height. One tree, indeed, 
prostrated by a storm, measured as it lay on the ground 15sft. 
from the base to the topmost bough. At the same place 
enormous hornbeams occur, up to goft. high ; but the tallest 
tree of this species on record anywhere grew near West 
Wycombe and measured tooft. in 1908. The field maple, 
usually a small tree, attains at Cobham in Kent and Beauport 
in Sussex a height of 75ft. ‘The wild cherry grows to an 
enormous size in England and Scotland ; but no actual measure- 
ment of this species at home or abroad surpasses as regards 
height that of a tree at Butler’s Court, 
Beaconsfield, which was 9g7ft. tall in 
1909. 

In April last a claim was put for- 
ward by Professor Badoux of Zurich 
that the tallest yew in Europe is one 
growing wild on a rocky cliff in the 
forest of Chillon. He says in italics : 
“ Crest Lif le plus long connu jusquici en 
Europe.’ This fine tree, quite sound 
and vigorous, measures 7o$ft. in height, 
with a trunk 6ft. in girth. It is making 
fair growth, as it measured, sixteen years 
ago, in 1906, 67ft. high, with a girth 
of 5ft. 4ins. 

Professor Badoux’ claim cannot 
be maintained. It is true that most of 
the famous old yews in England are 
only moderate in upward growth, 
scarcely ever exceeding 6oft. in height. 
Kirchner in 1906 stated that the maxi- 
mum height of the yew in Europe was 
58ft., attained by the yew in Harlington 
Churchyard, near Hounslow. Lowe, 
in his book, “‘ The Yew Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” gives its height 
as 8oft. in 1895, on the authority of 
the Rev. E. J. Haddon; but when I 
measured it in 1905 the actual height 
was only soft. The enormous yew in 
Darley Dale Churchyard, Derbyshire, 
which is no less than 32ft. round the 
trunk, is also only soft. high. Most 
old yews in this country grow in 
isolated and exposed positions, and do 
not attain the height of trees that are 
crowded in a wood and have in addition 
the benefit of the rich humus of wood- 
land soil. 

The tallest yews in the British 
Isles are unquestionably those growing 
in a wood known as the Close Walks, 
near Midhurst. Mr. Elwes drew atten- 
tion in 1905 to their remarkable height, 
on account of which he considered 
them “‘ to form the most remarkable yew 
grove in Great Britain or elsewhere.” 
On reading the account of the Chillon 
yew, I wrote at once to Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, head-forester of the Cowdray 
estate, who gave me the following par- 
ticulars of the Midhurst yews as they 
stand to-day. They are surrounded by a wood of 14 acres, 
composed of beech, oak and chestnut, and grow in sandy 
loam on the Lower Greensand, a soil and_ geological 
formation characterised by excellent growth of trees and enor- 
mous production of timber. In the midst of the wood there 
are four avenues of yew, joined so as to form approximately a 
square ; and inside this square at the upper end is a grove uf 
about one hundred yews, standing very close together. Both 
in the clump and in the avenues the stems are tall and clean, 
often 2oft. to 30ft. without a branch. Three trees were measured 
by Mr. Roberts as follows: In the grove, No. 1, height 8oft., 
girth 7ft. 1in.; No. 2, height 8oft., girth 7ft.; in the avenues, 
No. 3, height g2ft., girth 5ft. gins. Two trees felled last year 
gave, when trimmed, logs of the following dimensions : No. 4, 





length 57ft., diameter 23ins. at the butt and 6ins. at the small 
end; No. 5, length 5oft., diameter 11ins. at the butt and 8ins. 
at the small end. The age of these yews is not very great, 
being 260 years according to a count of the rings at the base 
of one of the logs. They have been supposed to exist when 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained at a banquet in the Close 
Walks, that is, more than 300 years ago ; but the name ‘“ Close 
Walks” applies to the whole wood, and there is no doubt that 
the yews were planted subsequently to this visit. 

So far as can be ascertained, yew No. 3 at Midhurst, g2ft. 
high, is the tallest yew in Europe and possibly in the world. 
The yews in other parts of the Northern Hemisphere, often 
considered to be distinct species, do not seem to exceed the 
European yew in size. The Chinese and Japanese yews are 
said to grow to about soft. tall ; and the yew in Western North 


THE PATTERDALE YEW. 
Only thirty-six feet high but with a girth of about sixteen feet. 


America reaches occasionally 80ft. Madden mentions a remark- 
able yew at Gangutri in the Himalayas, near the source of the 
Ganges, as r1ooft. in height and 15ft. in girth ; but there is no 
evidence that this tree was actually measured, and the height 
given is apparently a rough estimate and cannot be accepted 
as a record. The contest for the tallest yew in the woild is 
now open; and perhaps some Indian Forest Officer will give 
particulars of the heights of some of the fine yews which exist 
in the Himalayan forests. 

In contrast to the tall yews at Midhurst, is the famous 
yew at Crom Castle in Fermanagh, which excels in width. 
It resembles a mushroom in contour with wide-spreading 
horizontal branches, the outer ends of which are supported 
on seventy-six oak posts. The circumference round the 
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outside of the branches is 243ft., but the height is only 
25ft. The branches near the top of the bole had at 
an early date been entwined into a sort of lover’s knot, 
and have long since become grafted together. This 
yew stands near the ruins of the old castle, which was built 
in 1611, and probably was planted about that time. 

An illustration, reproduced from a photograph taken in 
1877, shows another type of yew, the old and hollow veteran, 
It grew in Patterdale Churchyard, at the head of Ullswater. 
and in spite of its imposing appearance was only 36ft. high, 
though its girth was about 16ft. It was blown down in 1883. 

Wild yews are still common on the chalky downs of Sussex, 
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THE MIDHURST YEWS. 
One of these trees, 92ft. high, is possibly the tallest yew tree in the world. 


Hampshire and Wiltshire, on the cliffs overhanging the Wye, 
and other spots in England. In most parts of Europe the yew 
is dying out. In the forests of Corsica the species is nearly 
extinct, yet it must have been common in the island in the 
time of Virgil who in the Eclogues, IV, 30, refers to the baleful 
effect of Corsican yews on swarms of bees. The honey of 
Corsica was notoriously bad, and Virgil thought that this was 
due in some way to the yews of the island. 


THE FIRST WEEK AT 
WIMBLEDON 


HEN F. T. Hunter, at five minutes to nine last 
Saturday evening, after hitting about a thousand 
shots off the plumb centre of his racket, finished 
his match against M. Sleem with a winner made off 
the extreme rim of the wood, he brought the first 
week at Wimbledon to a belated conclusion amid a shout of 
laughter from the handful of spectators who had foregone their 
dinner to be in at the finish. It was a week’s play of interest 
rather than thrills, of sound play rather than of lawn tennis 
pyrotechnics. A week which, without revealing any outstanding 
personality, vet introduced to the Wimbledon public half a dozen 
new players who made a very excellent mark and brought back 
many of those more se2soned competitors who have long since 
been popular favourites at the headquarters of the game. The 
newcomers who did well in the first week were the aforesaid 
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Hunter, who hails from America, and reached the ‘“‘ last eight ’” 
by victories over P. M. Davson and M. Sleem, the latter of whom 
is an Indian of untiring patience and imperturbability and also 
one of the best of the newcomers. Cecil Campbell, a tall, 
dark, handsome Irishman, distinguished himself by claiming in 
his first week at Wimbledon the scalps of such a redoubtable 
hero as Max Woosnam, that Admirable Crichton of all games, 
and of the two representatives of France, A. J. Gerbault and A. H. 
Gobert. 5S. M. Jacob (though I am not sure that he has not played 
at Wimbledon some years ago), the captain of India’s Davis Cup 
team, not only encountered and defeated setless the veteran, 
A. W. Gore, on his beloved battle-ground, the Centre Court— 
in itself no mean feat—but also beat Sir George Thomas and 
Arthur Lowe, only losing one set in these three matches. And 
last, but by no means least, Manoel Alonso, a great and gallant 
fighter from Spain, went through four rounds like a_ knife 
through butter, though an entire stranger to grass courts. 

Anyone who has not even yet awakened to the spread of 
lawn tennis all over the world may be recommended to take a 
glance at the last sixteen names—the survivors of 125 entries— 
in the All-Comers Singles, or, as it is described on the programme, 
“Event I. The Gentlemen’s-Singles Championship. Holder : 
W. T. Tilden.” He will find that they are made up of five 
Englishmen, a Japanese, two South Africans, an Irishman, a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, a Canadian, an Anglo-Indian, an Indian, a 
Dutchman and an American. Better proof that lawn tennis is 
the ‘“‘ world-game ”’ of to-day could hardly be supplied, and if an 
Englishman survives to fight out the Challenge Round on 
Saturday, July 2nd, against William T. Tilden, jun., the champion, 
it will not be without having passed through as severe a test as 
any competitor at any Wimbledon has ever experienced. I 
am writing at the end of the first week’s play, and, at the moment, 
one Englishman ‘“‘ alone upholds the fight.’”’ This is Major 
A. R. F. Kingscote, who, with Randolph Lycett passed into the 
“last eight ’’ safely as England’s representatives. Lycett went 
down in a prolonged and terrific fight with Zenzo Shimidzu, 
the ever-smiling little Japanese, last Saturday afternoon. 
It was a distressing match—distressing both to the players 
and to the tightly packed mass of spectators with which 
the first Saturday of Wimbledon always crowds the Centre Court 
to suffocation. The heat was intense; a player in one of the 
earlier matches there told me that all over the court there was a 
knee-deep belt of intensely hot air through which it seemed 
almost impossible to move from place to place. I can well 
believe it ; to fight a tremendously long five-set match in such 
conditions needed either a superhuman or an Oriental constitu- 
tion. Long before even the third set it was evident that Lycett 
was done; how he kept himself alive was a marvel; how he 
summoned up strength for some of his tremendous smashes was 
amiracle. His desperate plight obviously reacted on his opponent 
who—thorough gentleman and sportsman that he is—seemed 
reluctant to employ his full armoury of strokes against a man 
who looked as if at any moment he might collapse utterly, 
as, indeed, he did directly the match was over. I have written, 
perhaps, too much about this encounter; but nothing quite like 
it has ever before been seen on the Centre Court, and it must 
be the wish of every one who saw it that nothing so painful 
will ever be witnessed there again. 

That Kingscote should be able to defeat four such players 
as F. M. B. Fisher, C. P. Dixon, Gordon Lowe and Mavrogordato 
in succession without losing a single set in the process proved 
him to be at the top of hisform. He played, indeed, exceptionally 
well all through the week; and it is no exaggeration to say 
that his match to-morrow (as I write) against the brilliant 
Spanish player, Manoel Alonso, will be the most eagerly watched 
match of the meeting, as one that may very possibly decide 
whether England regains her long-lost Championship. 

The thrills of the week have not been experienced in con- 
nection with the singles matches. There have, indeed, been 
only two matches in the whole week which have roused the 
Centre Court spectators to that crashing thunder of applause 
which drowns even the discomforting roar of the South-Western 
(alleged) expresses. There were two mixed doubles which 
formed the piéces de résistance of last Friday’s programme. 
In the first of these G. R. Sherwell and Mrs. Beamish put up 
such a good fight against A. H. Gobert and Mile. Lenglen that 
the merest shade of luck would have given them an enormously 
popular victory. In the second W. T. Tilden and Mrs. Mallory 
(the two American champions) came very near indeed to falling 
victims to that well tried pair, T. M. Mavrogordato and Mrs. 
Parton. Mrs. Parton was certainly the heroine of this match. 
The way in which she dealt successfully with the terrors of 
Tilden’s service was as delighting to the crowd as it was surprising 
to the champion, who exclaimed, as he passed me on his way to 
the dressing-room after the game, ‘“‘ Gee! some match that! 
Lost five of my service games in a mixed doubles—never did 
such a thing in my life before ! ” 

The first of these two victerious pair§ should have met 
Lycett and Miss Ryan in the following round. But the injury 
Gobert sustained to his foot in his match against Campbell 
precluded the possibility of this match ever being staged. A 
good many people had previously had their doubts as to whether 
it would come off. If it had done so Lycett and Miss Ryan’s 
anxiety as to its issue would probably not have been justified. 

Lovers of lawn tennis must find it, sometimes, a little 
difficult to decide what they really want most to see—beautiful 
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stroke production or close and breathlessly exciting matches. 
Of course, a combination of the two would be ideal, but, unfortu- 
nately, this very rarely happens. I often think that the few 
officials who are on the ground in the mornings see much better 
lawn tennis in the “‘ knock-ups ”’ in which the reigning champions 
indulge on the Centre Court, in accordance with a_ kindly 
tradition of the Club, than in many of the matches which are 
staged there in the afternoons. One day last week I watched 
Mile. Lenglen “ knocking-up’”’ with F. G. Lowe and with her 
compatriot Gobert. More beautiful tennis—so far as the mere 
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making of strokes goes—it would be difficult to imagine. Shots 
of all kinds, from all parts of the court, made with the utmost 
ease and grace, tempted a man standing next me to say that 
the French girl would beat in a best-of-three-sets match at least 
half of the men who were in for the Singles Championship. 
But a match is a very, very different thing from a knock-up. 
The grace may remain, but the ease is apt to depart. Still, 
“ Suzanne ”’ is certainly a very marvellous player. I doubt 
if an umpire will ever be heard actually to call ‘* Game, set and 


match to ’’—any opponent of hers. FF. R. Burrow. 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


RICKET will have to yield to golf its proverbial title 

to glorious uncertainty. If there was one thing that 

everybody thought perfectly certain, it was that no 

amateur, not even the great Bobby Jones, had any 

appreciable chance of winning the Open Championship. 
Yet, allowing that any indulgence in ‘“‘ifs’’ is permissible, 
Mr. Roger Wethered would now be champion if he had not 
kicked his ball in walking backwards from surveying the line: 
for which he must frequently have wanted to kick himself since. 
Again, we were desperately and justifiably frightened of the 
American amateurs in the Amateur Championship at Hoylake, 
and behold ! they went down in a truly surprising manner, and 
we muddled through somehow. We were not really so very 
frightened of America’s professionals, good as we knew them to 
be, because we had supreme confidence in our own. Yet, what 
a triumph America had at St. Andrews. Hutchison first, 
Kerrigan third, both beating all our “own professionals, and 
two more, Barnes and Hagen, tying with others for sixth 
place. 

I hope it is not ungenerous to our visitors to claim for Mr. 
Wethered that he was the chief hero of the meeting. His was 
an amazing achievement, and it is a little difficult to realise it. 
even after being at St. Andrews and seeing him doit. I cannot 
help wondering with some satisfaction what those people are 
now saying who said that he should never have played against 
America in the International match at Hoylake. ‘‘ What has 
he done ?”’ they asked. Well, Mr. Wethered has done some- 
thing now that must carry conviction to any intelligence. 
He has done something which ought to be of incalculable benefit 
to our young amateur golfers, who, “seeing may take heart 
again.”’ If they come to believe that a professional is a very, 
very good player, but not an utterly invincible and god-like 
creature, they will play all the better for it. 

The Championship is a week old now and I am not going 
to tell the story of it in detail, but will only set down one or two 
casual impressions. I think that when the play began there 
were three players who were particularly fancied, Mitchell, 
Duncan and Barnes. Mitchell had practically lost the Cham- 
pionship before nine o’clock on the Thursday morning, when he 
began so disastrously with a five anda six, True, he did try hard 
to pull himself together and for a while succeeded, but he 
lost something of confidence, he lost the touch and rhythm 
of his putting, which he had had almost to perfection, and his 
splendid driving did not avail him. The other two, Barnes and 
Duncan were only one and two strokes behind the leader at the 
end of the first day. They were still the first two favourites 
and, to my eyes, the undoing of each of them came about in 
much the sam2 way. 

On Thursday evening Duncan, who had been playing beau- 
tifully, even though nothing went very right for him on the 
green, wanted a 5 and 4 for a 73, which would have given him a 
total of 147. His second to the road hole kicked a little and he 
was left with that dreadful little bunker straight between him 
and the flag, with the even more dreadful road beyond. It was, 
as Duncan said afterwards, a ‘‘ nervous shot,” but he got it over 
successfully and was fairly close to the hole in 3. Then he 
suddenly putted too hard and took a 6. Worse still was to 
follow. He had a grand drive quite close to the last green ; 
then played a very bad second which only crawled on to the 
green, and once more banged his putt past the hole. I think 
the two shots thus lost were very fateful. And the odd thing 
is that Barnes did much the same in the third round. He was 
playing gorgeously and looked as tranquil as could be. He 
wanted 4, 5, 4 for 72. He got his 5 at the seventeenth, but 
at the other two holes, after hitting glorious tee shots close up 
to the greens, he frittered about and took 5’s._ I may be wrong, 
but I think those two 5’s were nails in his coffin. Even after 
them, however, I admit that I believed Barnes would win. 
He started so well in the last round with five holes in 21 that 
when I knew that he needed 73 to win I thought—and so 
did others—he would do it. But coming home he went all 
to pieces and ultimately took 80. No doubt, I did not make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulty of doing a score with the 
knowledge that it has to be done. On the whole, those are 
lucky who play early. It is easier to set the pace than to 
follow it. Herd’s last round was another example. To be sure, 


he is fifty-three and he must have been tired. Nevertheless, 
he had been playing so splendidly that nothing seemed beyond 
his powers but the horrid certainty of what he had to do 
beat him , 

Here we come to the surpassing merit of Jock Hutchison’s 
victory. In the third round he seemed to have thrown away a 
glorious chance by missing short putts and taking 79. Mr. 
Wethered had come in with his 71, and Hutchison knew a long 
time before the end that he had to do 70 to tie; 36 out was good 
enough in all conscience, and yet after that he had to come in in 
34, With only one short hole and that a diabolically difficult one, 
to help him. He did it with only one small piece of luck, 
namely, a hooked approach at the fifteenth which ended on 
the third green and so gave hima long putt from one green 
to the other. Moreover, he was rather unlucky not to get a 
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MR. R. H. WETHERED WITH MR. NORMAN BOASE, THE REFEREE, 
IN THE FINAL ROUND. 


4 at the road, where, after a lovely run-up, his putt was in and 
out of the hole. 

It was astonishingly brilliant golf and Hutchison is an 
astonishingly brilliant player. A man who does a 1 and a 2 
consecutively, as Hutchison did, is, no doubt, lucky, but he is 
a player who is always more likely to do such surprising things 
than is any other. He has streaks and spurts of utterly irre- 
sistible golf. He plays what Herd once called when speaking 
of Duncan, ‘‘ mad stuff’? ; and he keeps on doing it. The new 
champion is comparatively human on the green; he does miss 
some, though he holes plenty. I can imagine that on certain 
days he may be very human from the tee. When he is not quite 
timing that very marked turning movement of the body no doubt 
he gets some big hooks. But he is an altogether inhuman 
approacher. The way in which he stops his ball time after time 
close to the hole is marvellous. Ribbed clubs or no ribbed clubs, 
I never have seen such pitching, and I take the liberty to doubt 
whether anyone else has. : 





AMERICA WINS THE 


HEN the second Test Match was over a friend 

remarked: ‘‘ Well, in the first three minutes I 

thought that the England team was outplayed 

and that the American ponies were outpacing 

the English. Later I changed my mind.” This 
opinion was probably the same as that of most skilled observers, 
but the result of the game and the course of the play showed us 
that although for a moment the England team was surprised, 
yet that the English players were nearly as good and the ponies 
quite as fast as the Americans. The impression given by the 
first match that the English ponies were outpaced arose from the 
fact that the England ponies were nearly always at a disadvantage, 
because the long distances kept by the Americans and the way 
they not seldom slipped our players when racing for the ball 
obliged the England players to “‘ bucket ’”’ their ponies to hold 
their own and thus placed the ponies at a disadvantage. Both 
ponies and men on the England side obviously tired before the 
end of the game on Saturday, but on Wednesday, when they 
recovered from the first rush, the England side, men and ponies 
alike, held their own both for play and pace. This second match 


MR. MILBURN 


was a hard fought game quite worthy of the occasion ; whatever 
might be the criticisms of individual players, there could be no 
doubt that they all played polo up to the standard which we 
have learnt to expect for International polo. Since one team 
must win there is no doubt that the best won. There 
were no excuses to be made, no accidents nor incidents to qualify 
the results, nor any considerable intervention of luck. ‘There 
was a fair, hard, closely matched game between two first-class 
teams. Neither had an overwhelming mastery, but there were 
times in this game, as in the first match, when victory seemed 
within reach of the English team. The American team had two 
decided advantages. Their quickness in the first period, when 
they scored three goals and England none, was one, since in polo 
of this class it is very difficult to overtake a serious lead like three 
Then the England team threw away several chances of 
scoring. There is no doubt that with players like Mr. Watson 
Webb and Mr. Milburn on the defensive the attacking side will 
often appear to have missed chances which the fine, bold play 
of the defenders really prevented from being any chance at all. 
Yet three times the England players missed when they ought 
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SECOND TEST MATCH 


to have scored. That is to say, when any fairly skilful player 
might have hit through. After the first successful rush of the 
American team and the subsequent recovery of the England team 
there was plenty of excitement: the rush of galloping ponies, 
the rapid exchange of strokes, the sudden happenings that 
make polo so exciting a game for the player and so absorbing 
to the spectator. Over all that great crowd there was breathless 
silence until a sudden burst of applause and shouting as England 
or America seemed to have the better of the game. There was, 
as I have said, very little to choose between the teams, but as 
the game went on certain things detached themselves. One 
of the first things that struck me was the way Mr. Watscn Webb, 
riding a very fast and handy chestnut pony, came round on 
the ball and turned defence into attack. From his strokes, as he 
took the ball from Mr. Milburn’s backhander and placed it with 
extraordinary accuracy for Messrs. Hitchcock and Stoddard, 
a score often resulted. Then we saw, too, that Major Barrett 
was again the player we had once known in the 13th Hussars 
and that he was hitting with more force and accuracy than 
he has yet done during the season. If he had played as well 
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A HIGH ONE 


on Saturday the scores might have been different. As it was, 
he supported Colonel Tomkinson and combined with Lord 
Wodehouse most effectively. Lord Wodehouse, like the American 
number three, Mr. Watson Webb, stands out as one of the great 
players of the match ; others played brilliantly but made mistakes 
at times, but these two so far as couid be seen, hardly made any 
blunders. In the end the conclusion was forced upon us that 
the Americans won because they had dore more practice, were 
fitter in condition than the England tcam. 

It was said by an American that the life of the American 
team during the months of preparation wasa kind of slavery. But, 
indeed, the training for any success at games needs the greatest 
concentration of purpose and diligence at practice and is certainly 
slavery on that score and ought to be. The -games were both 
very fair, as, with the best possible umpires, there were but two 
penalties for crossing on the first day and one on the second. 
Other penalties there were, but only for hitting the ball behind 
a team’s own goal line, which has now become a legitimate piece 
of polo tactics. If the captain of a side chooses to accept the 
penalty he can take the risk at his pleasure. We have sometimes 
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IN FRONT 


been inclined to criticise the Hurlingham Club because the 
members have hardly seemed to realise the position of the club 
as the law-maker and arbiter of the game of polo. But henceforth 
no one can reproach Hurlingham with failing to rise to the 
position in polo which time, fortune and their own management 
have brought them. The arrangements were well planned on a 
great scale, and from the moment when the massed bands and 
pipers of the Guards played ‘‘ God Save the King” and ‘‘ The 
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OF GOAL. 


Star Spangled Banner,” to the close of the match, nothing was 
wanting. We were fortunate in having two clear afternoons when 
it was possible to see every stroke. Two accidents, indeed, 
marred the absolute harmony of the second afternoon — Mr. 
Tresham Gilbey was accidentally ridden over by one of the 
England players, and Mr. Watson Webb cut his hand rathe1 
badly—neither accident was really serious as it turned out. The 
American victory was warmly received, asit deservedtobe.  X. 
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O account of Althorp would be complete without 
mention of the stables, for they have played almost a 

greater part in the lives of the Spencers than anything 

else, each generation having a passion for horses and 

hounds. The present stables (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) 

were built on the site of the ancient gate-house by Charles, 
fifth Earl of Sunderland, and were finished by his brother, the 
Hon. John Spencer, in the third decade of the eighteenth century. 
But, more than a century earlier, Robert, first Baron Spencer of 
Wormleighton, who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth and at 
her death was reputed to possess more ready money than anyone 
else in the kingdom, had built a hawking-stand or, as he called 
it, a “* Standinge ”’ at the northern extremity of the park from 
which the ladies could watch their husbands and friends hunting 
below. This building (Fig. 5), dated 1612, is built of local 
stone, and the upper storey was originally open with round 
arches, but these have now been filled in to suit the requirements 
of a modern dwelling-house. On the interior walls were frescoes 
in}water-colour representing hunting scenes, but they have long 
since disappeared. In 1603, on the accession of James I, Sir 
Robert Spencer, as he then was, attended him as soon as he 
came from Scotland to the south of the kingdom. The Queen 
-Anne of Denmark—however with Prince Henry journeyed 
slower and arrived at Holmby House—then a Royal palace 
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two miles from Althorp—in time to escape the heat of Mid- 
summer Day. That evening she proceeded to Althorp, where 
Sir Robert had arranged for a masque, specially written for the 
occasion by Ben Jonson, to be performed in her honour. 

Soon afterwards Sir Robert was created Baron Spencer 
of Wormleighton, and went to Stuttgart to invest the Duke of 
Wurtemberg with the Garter on behalf of the King. This 
mission was carried out with the greatest magnificence, and 
Lord Spencer returned laden with gifts, including a mass of 
plate which is catalogued in the inventory of his effects still 
preserved at Althorp together with his account books, but of 
which not one item now remains. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that it was melted down by his grandson at the time of the 
Civil Wars in order to bring ready money to the King. Hence- 
forward Lord Spencer spent most of his time among his flocks, 
but also frequently took part in the debates in the House of 
Lords. One of these may be quoted: Lord Spencer was 
speaking of the olden days, when Lord Arundel, whose father 
and grandfather had both died in the Tower, interrupting 
him, said: “In those days your Lordship’s ancestors were 
keeping sheep”; to which Lord Spencer quickly replied : “ If 
my ancestors were then keeping sheep, your lordship’s were 
plotting treason.”” ‘This created such a scene that Lord Arundel 
was sent to the Tower as being the provoker, but on 
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apologising was soon afterwards released. Lord Spencer’s wife, 
Margaret Willoughby, died in 1597 and her loss was ever present 
to him, as is shown in one of his account books, where he wrote: 
“She was on of the Daughters and Coheres of S' Francis 
Willughby of Wollaton in the County of Nottinggame Knight of 
Honorable Parantage but her vertues surpassed all.’”’ Though 
he survived her thirty years, he never married again, but, dying 
at Wormleighton in October, 1627, was buried by her side 
at Brington, where he had already erected a tomb during his 
lifetime which is in the south-west corner of the Spencer Chapel 
(Fig. 6). It is constructed of Totternhoe stone, finely painted, 
as are all the sixteenth century tombs at Brington, and both the 
canopy and the tomb itself are richly emblazoned with the 
quarterings of the Spencers and Willoughbys. 

William, second Baron Spencer, was born at Althorp 
in 1591, and so was thirty-six years old at the time of his father’s 
death. He was educated at Westminster School and afterwards 
travelled on the Continent with his elder brother John, who 
died at Blois. Their letters to their father, which commence 
“Right Honourable,” are most entertaining. William had 
been made a Knight of the Bath in 1616 on the occasion of 
Prince Charles (afterwards the first king 
of that name) being created Prince of 
Wales, and also sat in Parliament for 
Northamptonshire, but seems not to 
have cared much for politics, his tastes 
being those of a country gentleman. 
Like all his family, he was an ardent 
farmer, and he was the founder of the 
Northampton Races, then run on Harles- 
ton Heath. His hounds—the fore- 
runners of the Pytchley—were so well 
known that in 1635 the French Am- 
bassador became “ an earnest suitor to 
your Lordship for two couple of younge 
unentered hounds, well bredde, three of 
them braches,” to take to France with 
him. 

For a week in August, 1634, 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria visited 
Althorp, and it has been estimated, from 
the above-mentioned household books, 
that their entertainment, exclusive of the 
value of home produce, cost no less 
than £1,300, which in the seventeenth 
century was a huge sum. 

His wife was Lady Penelope 
Wriothesley, eldest daughter of Henry, 
third Earl of Southampton, who is well 
known as having been a great patron of 
Shakespeare. As Shakespeare’s acquaint- 
ance with the chief families will have 
been limited, there is likelihood in the 
tradition that Lady Penelope is the first 
inspiration of the female characters of 
some of his plays, such as Ingen, 
Desdemona and Isabella. We know 
that he frequently visited her father 
at Southampton House and must there- 
fore have been acquainted with her. 
Anyhow, whether she was Shakespeare’s 
heroine or not, the beautiful full-length 
portrait of her by Van Dyck which hangs 
over the chimney at the foot of the 
Great Stairs gives her every attribute 
that Shakespeare must have wished the 
above-mentioned characters to possess— 
beauty, dignity and, virtue; and, though 
it has been proved that board wages were 
invented much before her time (for it 
was long supposed that it was she who 
had originated them), yet her account 
books are a model of what housekeeping should be, and 
altogether she was a pattern daughter, wife and mother. 

Penelope Lady Spencer long survived her husband, who 
died in 1636, and she engaged Nicholas Stone, the famous 
statuary, to design a tomb with recumbent effigies of them both 
to be placed in the family burying place in Brington Church. 
It was finished in 1638 and cost Lady Spencer £600, though 
the figures were carved by Stone’s assistants for {14 and £15, 
so Stone must have made a handsome profit out of it. ‘The 
tomb (Fig. 7) is composed of white marble, the plaques for the 
long Latin inscriptions, the pillars supporting the pediment, 
and the slab on which the bodies rest being of black marble. 
This is the last of the series of great altar tombs. Henceforward 
each owner of Althorp and his wife, though buried in the vault 
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beneath this chapel, had neither monument nor epitaph erected 
to their memory until 1783, when John, first Earl Spencer, 
died, and a mural memorial was put up by his widow. ‘This 
monument, which is also seen in Fig. 7, was designed by 
Cipriani and executed by Joseph Nollekens. It represents the 
figure of Benevolence standing on clouds and holding a medal- 
lion with Lord Spencer’s profile. Beneath the latter is a rhyming 
epitaph composed by his son-in-law, the Duke of Devonshire— 

the only thing he ever wrote. ‘The contemporary opinion ts 
of interest, for his son writes : 

19 June, 1786. SPENCER Howse. 

I was at Nollekens’s yesterday and saw the medallion ; I do 
not think it perfectly like yet, but I believe it is as like as he can 
make it—the woman’s figure is very well. 

A year later he again writes : 13 July, 1787. 

The monument is up and looks extremely well. — 
The only thing I should criticize about it is the clouds which | 
do not think have a good effect ; the figure is very elegant and the 
medallion is as well as we could expect (perhaps a little too large). 

Behind William Lord Spencer’s tomb can be seen the memorial 
of Georgiana Countess Spencer, John, first Earl Spencer’s widow, 
by Flaxman. The other two tombs illustrated are those of Sir 
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The arches were formerly open. 


John Spencer, the purchaser of Althorp (Fig. 8), and of his great- 
grandson, also Sir John, the father of Robert, first Lord Spencer. 
It was the former that built this chapel and probably the chancel 
also. The latter, who married Mary Catlyn, heiress of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, died in 1599. When the chapel 
was enlarged in 1846, it was found necessary to move this monu- 
ment (Fig. 9), and by mistake Sir John’s coffin was opened. 
It was then seen, for a brief space, that his features and especially 
his red hair bore a very strong resemblance to the statue on 
his tomb as well as to his portrait at Althorp. 

The marble bust to the left of this monument is the memorial 
to Sir Robert Spencer, third son of George John, second Earl 
Spencer, a well known sailor, who died at Alexandria in 1830. 
It was modelled by Chantrey and erected by his naval friends, 
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6.—TOMB OF ROBERT, FIRST LORD SPENCER (D. 1627), AND 7.—TOMB OF WILLIAM, SECOND BARON SPENCER (D. 1636). 
MARGARET WILLOUGHBY, HIS WIFE (D. 1597): 
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To return to the stables, we have seen how much Charles, 
fifth Earl of Sunderland, and his brother were devoted to hunting, 
and the latter’s son John, first Earl Spencer, was even more 
so. The following is an account of them in his time by the 
lady whom he afterwards married : 


The stables here are really a pretty building; it is a kind 
of square with two large handsome porticos ; it is built with a 
kind of yellow stone, in the middle there is a sort of fountain which 
keeps a stone basin that is round it always full. There is besides 
the stables in this building a hot and cold bath and several other 
conveniences. 


He was also one of the pioneers of the famous Pytchley Hunt 
Club, which used to meet at Pytchley Hall, the old seat of the 
Ishams of Lamport, twice a season, during the remainder of 
which the hounds were kennelled at Althorp in the kennels 
which adjoin the falconry (Fig. 5). George John, second Ear] 
Spencer, kept the hounds until 1796, but then found he could not 
look after them as well as be responsible for England’s Navy. 
They therefore went out of the family until, a few years later, 
John Charles Viscount Althorp took them and kept them until 
his wife died in 1818, when he gave them up and never hunted 
again. John Charles, third Earl Spencer, was the eldest son 
of George John, the second earl, and of Lady Lavinia Bingham, 
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Probably built at the same time 


and only succeeded to Althorp late in life, at the age of fifty-two. 
As his father had for years been living above his income and 
contracting debts on account of his library, he settled down at 
once to clear the estates of these encumbrances. ‘To this end 
he shut up Althorp entirely, although some years previously 
Wimbledon had been let on lease to the Duke of Somerset. 
Earl Spencer, being a widower with no children (his wife Esther 
Acklom had died sixteen years before), preferred to live at Wise- 
ton, his wife’s home in Nottinghamshire, where he could indulge 
to his heart’s content in his favourite pastime of farming. He 
also kept up the farm at Althorp. He parted with a great deal 
of land, including Battersea and Wandsworth, and lived so 
economically that when his brother succeeded him eleven years 
later he found only a few hundreds of pounds of their father’s 
debts still unpaid. The third earl’s public career having been 
spent while he was Lord Althorp, he is best known by that 
name. He took a leading part in county affairs and was Member 
of Parliament for Northamptonshire from 1804 to 1834, being 
in Opposition until the last four years. When in 1830 Lord 
Grey was sent for by King William IV to form an Administra- 
tion, he insisted upon Lord Althorp leading the Commons 
with the Chancellorship of the Exchequer—this was absolutely 
repugnant to Lord Althorp, as he was a plain, simple, 
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good-natured farmer, quite unable to make a speech and longing 
to be among his cattle at Wiseton. Yet his contemporaries came 
to esteem him as the best leader they had seen, both sides of 
the House having great faith and trust in his uprightness and 
integrity. ‘“‘ Honest Jack Althorp” he was called, and as he 
sat in his place night after night while the endless debates on 
each clause of the Reform Bill took place, he never once lost 
his temper or even showed any impatience—in fact, it was 
said that it was his personality which made the Bill pass through 
the Lower House so easily. | William IV made his father’s (Lord 
Spencer’s) death in 1834 an excuse for dissolving the Ministry, 
for it was obvious to all that it was not strong enough to go on 
without Lord Althorp in the House of Commons. After this 
Lord Spencer never took office again, though often much pressed 
to do so. He spent his remaining years in the service of agri- 
culture and died in 1845. 

Frederick, fourth Earl Spencer, his next surviving brother 
and heir, was a sailor by profession who had distinguished him- 
self at the Battle of Navarino in 1827, and some of the guns and 
relics of that battle may be seen in Figs. 3 and 4. ‘Three years 
later he married his second cousin, Elizabeth Georgina, second 
daughter and coheir of William Stephen Poyntz of Midgham 
and of his wife, the Hon. Elizabeth Browne, sole heir of the 
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as the stables. Circa 1730. 
Viscounts Montagu of Cowdray. She inherited many fine 


works of art (some of them survivals from the 1794 fire at 
Cowdray) and they were brought to Althorp. Lord Spencer 
demolished the Gothic library which his father had built on 
to the east side of Althorp in 1820 from the designs of Edward 
Blore—a leading exponent of the early nineteenth century 
Gothic—and in its place was built, by Philip Hardwick and 
facing north, a room, which was also pulled down when the 
library was sold in 1892. It was this Lord Spencer who removed 
the white paint from the balustrade of the great staircase, and 
he also bought a few first-rate pictures. Before he succeeded 
his brother he had been Member of Parliament for Worcester- 
shire and afterwards was Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward 
of the Household. He married in 1854 for the second time 
Adelaide, daughter of Sir Horace Seymour, K.C.H., and died 
in 1857. 

His only son by his first wife was John Poyntz, fifth Earl 
Spencer, who is still remembered as one of the most successful 
of the nineteenth century Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
was also Lord President of the Council and First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Gladstone. For over fifty years he was 
owner of Althorp, as his grandfather had been before him, 
and during that time, with the help of his beautiful wife, 
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Charlotte, daughter of Frederick Seymour, who was known as 
““Spencer’s Fairy Queen,” he made many improvements 
there. He built the new dining-room and pushed back the 
wall facing the great staircase so as to form a room at the bottom 
of it. In 1892 he found it necessary to sell his grandfather’s 
library to Mrs. Rylands, who presented it to the City of Manches- 
ter. This occasioned the demolition of the new room his father 
had built and the remodelling of the others that the books had 
occupied. 

Many of the best pictures were thereupon brought down 
from the bedrooms, and once again the Long Library became, 
as originally intended, the only bookroom. Lady Spencer set to 
work to purchase books for it and succeeded in refilling it four 
months after the books had gone. Lord Spencer maintained 
the family connection with hunting, being three times Master 
of the Pytchley Hounds, and is still spoken of with awe and 
affection by Northamptonshire gentlemen and farmers. He died 
in 1910, being succeeded by his half-brother, Charles Robert, 
sixth and present Earl Spencer. We have now traversed 
four centuries and seen how during that time Althorp has 
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changed according to the fashion of the times. There may 
be country houses larger, more highly decorated or more 
splendidly furnished, but are there any that are more typically 
English, more liveable yet cultured, more domestic yet finely 
proportioned ? It is very difficult and, perhaps, wrong for one 
who is undoubtedly much biased in its favour to give an opinion, 
but surely there is not one of our ample country houses, filled 
with treasures and connected with the nation’s history, so 
completely and satisfyingly the home of the family that owns it. 
No wonder that, when he was dismissed from Court by his 
Sovereigns, Robert, second Earl of Sunderland, begged to be 
allowed to end his days here ; or that, when he was waiting day 
after day for news of Nelson at the Admiralty, George John, 
second Earl Spencer, longed for quiet among his books; or 
that, when he was in his place leading the House of Commons 
during the debates on the Reform Bill, John Charles, third Ear] 
Spencer, was wondering how his cattle were doing at Althorp. 
Never yet has Althorp, like so many other great places, 
been considered a “‘ white elephant ” to its possessor—may it 
never be ! ALTHORP. 





THE SILVER-GILT PLATE OF JOHN HOLLES, 
EARL OF CLARE AND DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


By H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


NE of the wealthiest of the Whig nobles who 

engineered the 1688 Revolution and, in consequence, 

became a ruling oligarchy, was John Holles, fourth 

Earl of Clare, on whom William III conferred a 

dukedom in 1694. His ancestor had been a wealthy 
lord mayor of London in Early Tudor times, and had purchased 
great estates, of which, among others, that of Haughton in 
Nottinghamshire had come to his second son. There the family 
flourished and kept great state, James I creating its owner Earl of 
Clare. The second earl, returning to England with the restored 
Stuarts in 1660, 
began the family 
fortunes which 
re-established 
adhesion to the 
Royal Cause 
under the Com- 
monwealth had 
compromised. His 
grandson it was 
who put the 
crowning touches 
to the Holles mag- 
nificence, yet 
failed to provide 
a male heir for 
its continuance. 
John Holles was 
born in 1662 and 
succeeded his 
father at the age 
of twenty-seven. 
A year later he 
wedded theheiress 
of the neighbour- 
ing estate of 
Welbeck. It had 
been one of the 
many possessions 
of Bess of Hard- 
wick and had gone 
with Bolsover to 
her second son. 
In the next gen- 
eration the owner 
of Welbeck had 
become Duke of 
Newcastle, but his 
son was the last 
of the males of 
that branch of the 
Cavendishes. The 
second duke’s 
only son died 
before him and 
without issue, 


and thus in 1691 Maker’s mark ‘‘1N” in a heart. 
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The thumbpiece and three feet as lions couchant give it a Norwegian aspect. 
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the Earl of Clare and owner of Haughton became, in 
right of his wife, owner also of Welbeck, a more recently 
erected and better equipped house than Haughton, which 
was abandoned and fell into decay. The new owner of 
Welbeck at once asked a dukedom of William III, and 
when the King only “considered it” he threw up his 
Court office and retired to the country. ‘Three years later, 
when the death of his kinsman, Lord Holles, brought him 
further acres, the question of the strawberry leaves was re- 
vived, and although the desired title of Clarence was dis- 
allowed as_ being 

an apanage of 

the Royal house, 

a dukedom, with 

the Newcastle 
title, was con- 
ferred, and _ the 
King was grandly 
entertained at 
Welbeck during 
five days of the 
October of 1695. 

To that year be- 
longs a silver-gilt 
tankard that was 
one of the duke’s 
possessions and 
which is among 
the articles of 
plate which his 
nephew’s descen- 
dant, the present 
Duke of New- 
castle, has in- 
structed Messrs. 
Christie to sell on 
Thursday next. 
Among them are 

a few earlier 
pieces that came 

to Duke John 
from his father, 
the third Earl of 
Clare. Of these 
the most interest- 

ing is a tankard 

| (Fig. 1) with the 
London date 
letter for 1668. 

~ The normal 
English seven- 
teenth century 
tankard has a body 
standing ona 
moulded base, 
and a lid fitted 
with a moulded 


AND COVER, SILVER GILT. 
London, 1668. 
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thumbpiece. But a pair sold last April by Messrs. Christie 
and previously illustrated in Country Lire (April 16th) 
were remarked upon as unusual in that the body rested on 
three eagles, and that a fourth eagle served as a thumbpiece. 
‘They were made in London by T. Issod three years before a 
maker, whose mark was “ I N”’ with cinquefoil below in a heart, 
produced the Earl of Clare’s tankard which has couchant lions 
instead of eagles. The form of both body and cover, as well 
as the use of such lions at such positions, is quite Scandinavian. 
The handle, also, is of un-English type. It takes the form of 
a dolphin, the head of which supports the lid hinge, while the 
tail, shaped as a scroll, rests on and is welded together with 
‘one of the lion feet. ‘The Hanseatic League and the general 
trade with the Baltic knit a strong commercial bond between 
England and Northern Europe at this time, but this did not 
often affect our silversmiths, who were much under French 
influence, when they were not French natives, as many were 
from 1684 forwards into Georgian times. ‘Thus the lion foot 
and thumbpiece, habitual in Norway not only for silver but 
for wooden tankards, are seldom seen in British marked pieces, 





2.—PILGRIM BOTTLE, ONE OF A PAIR, SILVER-GILT. 
The rings of the chains are attached to male masks. The plain surface 
relieved by the arms and supporters of the Duke of Newcastle. London, 
1699, by John Boddington. Height, 163ins.; weight, 208 oz. 3dwt. 
the pair. 


and the tankard which the third Earl of Clare obtained two 
years after his father’s death is a rarity. Mr. Jackson, however, 
possesses a tankard which has the same lion couchant as a 
thumbpiece, although the shape of the body is English and 
set on a moulded base. The Holles tankard has the arms 
of the third Earl of Clare empaling those of his wife, a Pierre- 
point, but the other pieces illustrated date from after the 
granting of the dukedom to the fourth earl. For him in 1699 
John Chadwick made pairs of tankards and of cups and covers. 
The enforcement of the high standard for all English-made 
plate in 1697 tended to the abandonment of such ornament, 
because the softer metal more readily lost by rubbing. Embossed 
work gave way to plain surfaces and to the superimposed flat 
plate with foliated and otherwise shaped edge, for which 
Octavius Morgan invented the term “ cut card work.” This 
is present on Chadwick’s pieces. The cups (Fig. 3) have, 
indeed, an engraved achievement of their owner’s arms, 
supporters, garter and coronet, on the upper part of their 
cylindrical bowls, but below are lanceolate leaves and ribs in 
relief on matted ground. The covers have the same leaves 
radiating from a vase-shaped knob, while the handles are no 
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3.—CUP AND COVER, ONE OF A PAIR, SILVER-GILT. 
Palm leaves in relief and the arms of John Holles, Duke of Newcastle. 
are the principal enrichments. The harp-shaped handles are unusual 
within the seventeenth century. London, 1699, by James Chadwick. 
Height, ofins.; weight, 121 oz. 12dwt. the pair. 








4.—SILVER- GILT EWER, ONE OF A PAIR. 
Helmet-shaped with harp handles, no enrichment beyond the arms. 
London, 1700. Maker’s mark ‘“‘Vn” in a heart. Height, 8$ins.. 
Weight, 44 0z. 11dwt. the pair. 





5-—A QUEEN ANNE TWO-HANDLED CUP, SILVER-GILT. 
Commemorating the Union of England and Scotland in 1707. No 
marks. Height, 43ins.; weight, 14 0z. 2dwt. 





longer of the slight, wiry, solid upg es 1g 


kind which had been character- 
istic of two-handled cups, but 
are large and hollow, designed 
in a more architectural spirit 
and having the harp shape 
which became not unusual 
under Queen Anne, especially 
in Irish plate. The year 1699, 
however, is early for them and 
they look just a little curious 
set on to bowls that preserve 
much of the outgoing squat 
form. ‘The tankards (Fig. 6) 
are very similar in detail. 
The same leaves appear 
around a variant knob on 
the covers, and the “ cut card” 
work is present in the same 
position, but shows leaves of 
alternate and more elaborated 
outline. In the same year 
John Boddington supplied a 
pair of Pilgrim Bottles (Fig. 2), 
of charming form and 
finish, but less in size and 
simpler in treatment than 
they were generally made for 
the great men who favoured 
this type. A richer pair, 2ins. 
higher, made in 1692 and 
having the Harley arms, are at 
Welbeck. At Althorp are 
splendid specimens which had 
belonged to the great Duke 
of Marlborough. Bigger still 
and more ornate are those which Ant. Nelme made in 1715-16 
for the Earl of Burlington, who then came of age, and whose 
daughter carried them to her husband, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, ancestor of the present owner. 

Reserve is certainly the character of the silver-gilt plate 
favoured by the Duke of Newcastle. His ewers (Fig. 4) depend 
on their form and on the charm of their hand-beaten surfaces 
for effect. ‘They were made a year later than the pieces just 
described and have the same harp-shaped handles as the cups. 

One object dating not from the reign of William III, but 
from that of Anne, is also illustrated. She had made the duke 
Lord Privy Seal in 1705, an office which he discharged until 
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6.—TANKARD, ONE OF A PAIR, SILVER-GILT. 
Except for the ‘‘ cut card ”’ foliage enrichment at the base, they in detail 
closely follow the cups and are of same date and maker. 
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his death in 1711 “with 
great caution and exactness,” 
as Bishop Burnet tells us. Two 
years after he took up the 
office came the union with 
Scotland, necessitating a change 
in the seal. The event is 
commemorated on a_ simply 
wrought two - handled but 
coverless cup, 4ins. high, 
having the ducal crest and 
coronet on the one _ side, 
and on the other the Royal 
arms in a circular medallion, 
beneath which is the inscrip- 
tion : 

The last Privey Seale, weh 
belong’d to England before the 
Union of Great Britaine wch tooke 
place the first of May 1707. 
There is no mark of place, 
date or maker; but a cup 
belonging to the Duke of 
Portland and similar in all 
respects, except that the in- 
scription seems not to be 
present below the Royal arms, 
is figured by Mr. Jackson 
in his “ History of English 
Plate,” who tells us that ,“‘ it 


bears the London hall-mark 
for the year 1707-8,” and 
that it was made ‘“ from 


the last privy seal of England 
before the Union with Scot- 
land.” It would seem that 
John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, had two made and left one 
to each of the inheritors of his huge fortune. ‘To his daughter 
Lady Oxford went the Cavendish inheritance, including 
Welbeck, which eventually passed to her daughter’s husband, 
the Duke of Portland. But the Holles properties passed to his 
nephew, Lord Pelham, who was created Duke of Newcastle, 
as was, in the reign of George III, his daughter’s husband, the 
Earl of Lincoln, who made palatial Clumber out of a shooting 
lodge on the Haughton estate. From that house it is that have 
come the fine examples of plate which have been described, as 
well as many admirable objects of vertu to be offered for sale 
at the same time. H. Avray 'TIPPIN 





QUO VADIS EUROPA? 


BEING LETTERS OF TRAVEL FROM 
By STEPHEN 
VIII.—_FROM PRAGUE. 
ZECHO-SLOVAKIA is the _watchdog of the new 


peace in Central Europe. She is the strongest new 

Power, and is manifestly the best governed State 

which has arisen out. of the ruins of the old. The 

new Bohemia (for Czecho-Slovakia is truly Bohemia) 
much more credible resurrection than the new Poland. 
One London daily refused to believe in the existence of Czecho- 
Slovakia for a long while. ‘‘ Unless I see it,’’ said the editor, 
‘I will not be convinced.” But Czecho-Slovakia is quite 
convincing—and is much less of a Frankenstein than Jugoslavia. 
The Czechs are, no doubt, obscurely placed in Europe, but the 
traveller when he gets to their country—not the ‘ sea-coast 
of Bohemia ”’—will find that they make good showing. 

Prague is a fine old city on the rolling Moldau—what a 
fine name, suggestive of rolling boulders down from the hills ! 
Ancient Prague has this river for its moat. It rises on heights 
from old bridges to the royal palace and cathedral of the old 
kings of Bohemia. The new city has yet to be built. It will 
be on the level ground below, where there is to-day an agglom- 
eration of shops and hotels as yet unworthy of the capital of 
a great new State. Here, up above, is all that is worth while, 
though seen from the battlements the new below, especially 
on a cloudy day with lowering skies, is a very fine view. Here 
lie the old kings of Bohemia—one of them apparently ‘‘ Good 
King Wenceslas.”’ Here at.a little distance are the mysterious 
walls with sentries posted at the gates—walls curiously and 
accidentally associated in the minds of thousands of children 
with Longfellow’s lines : 


is a 





I have read in some old marvellous tale 
hat a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


THE CAPITALS OF 


EUROPE IN THE YEAR 1921. 


GRAHAM. 


Not a good place in which to lose yourself at night—outside 
these walls—as a party of us found on our first expedition 
there. 

In the royal palace and offices are now accommodated 
the various ministeries of the new republic. Up in this purer 
air live also the President, M. Masaryk, and some of the 
diplomatic representatives of foreign powers. It is, no doubt, 
rare in this lazy age to find a new State administered and 
governed from the top of a crag, a steep climb on foot. But 
Czecho-Slovakia and Prague are governed from a mountain, 
and it is; no doubt, good. ; 

The new State has some thirteen millions of inhabitants, 
and the majority of the people speak both Czech and German. 
German is naturally discouraged as being anti-national, and 
it is now only used in emergencies.. All names of places have 
been Slavonised. Even Carlsbad and Marienbad are now 
Carlovivari and Mariansky Laznie. Where names of places 
have to be printed both in German and in Czech—German 
goes into small letters and Czech into large. After the Armistice 
was declared in 1918 it only took a few hundred Czechs to over- 
throw the Austrian power and proclaim a new national republic. 
It was a bloodless revolution. 

France and England were benevolently disposed toward 
a Czech republic, but America, thanks to the influence of the 
Slavophile millionaire, Charles Crane, with Wilson, and to the 
personal prestige of Masaryk, did most to confirm and strengthen 
Czecho-Slovakia. Gratitude to America is expressed every- 
where, and Prague in 1921 is, perhaps, the one capital in the world 
where Wilson’s name and fame are still undimmed. Is not 
Wilson’s face in bas-relief on the wall of the main station, ‘‘ Gare 
Wilson,”’ supported curiously enough by the admiring figures 
of two Bacchantes wreathed in the vine? It counts more to be 
Crane’s son is 





an American in Prague than to be English ; 
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Minister for the United States; Crane’s daughter-in-law, as 
painted by Mucha, is engraved on the new hundred-crown 
note. American relief work and Mr. Hoover enjoy great 
prestige, and altogether there is for the time being the atmosphere 
of an enduring friendship. 

The Czechs adopted a Parliamentary system, but finding 
that ‘‘ one man one vote’”’ brought to power new revolutionary 
elements, the system was quickly defunctionised. The adminis- 
tration is now appointed by the President, and he, having been 
elected by acclamation ‘‘ President for life,” is in the nature 
of elective autocrat. However, after Masaryk, the term is 
to be limited to seven years, and a President may not serve 
two terms. The largest parties in the Parliament are the 
““Germans’’ and the ‘‘ Social-democrats,’’ each of which has 
seventy-two deputies and about forty senators. The national 
democrats, who might be called the Masaryk party, are in the 
minority of nineteen deputies and ten senators. This party 
nevertheless is likely to maintain and hold the intellectual 
leadership of the nation. Czecho-Slovakia is not a peasant 
State like Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, but ex-Austrian bourgeois 
with a large proportion of educated people. 

It is a thick-set, burly, rather obstinate people, with imper- 
turbable eyes. It is difficult to persuade one of the Czechs to 
do a thing against his will or to compromise between his opinion 
and yours. Not polite or charming, but matter-of-fact and a 
trifle on the rude side, there is in them a good deal of moderate- 
ness of gift, but they seem far more practical than the rest of 
the Slavs and more virile. They have been Germanised and 
dullened by Austria, but in many respects they are more capable 
than the Germans. They are by far the most capable people 
in their part of the world. 

I met Dr. Benes, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, deputy- 
President in Masaryk’s absence. It was on his initiative that 
the Little Alliance of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania 
was founded, with the support of Italy. While this was 
nominally to prevent the return of+ the Hapsburgs or the 
reuniting of Austria and Hungary, it has also had another 
function—that of drawing together all the States deriving 
territory from the break-up of Austria—even uniting Italy and 
Serbia, up till recently preoccupied with mortal enmity over 
the Dalmatic. It is a great service to unity to have this group 
of powers with a common understanding and ought, perhaps, 
to be more highly appreciated than it is. 

Dr. Benes is a spare, pinched-faced man of the people, 
not a typical Czech in appearance, a nervous type, of probably 
tireless energy—not one of those that ‘‘ sleep o’ nights.” He 
had, however, an agreeable smile of acquiescence when compli- 
mented on his work for unity. ‘‘I do not believe in the war 
after the war,’ said he. ‘‘ All the nations that composed Austro- 
Hungary were exasperated, and have been in a bad mental 
state greatly aggravated by the war. We want to get rid of 
the war-mind. With that in view we are developing a policy 
which should make for stability in Central Europe. The most 
dangerous word used in propaganda against us is ‘ Balkanisation ’ 
—as if to suggest that all these regions had become unstable 
and liable to Balkan quarrels. But, in truth, in three years 
we have made great progress toward a settled state of 
affairs. : 

“Germany will fall. If she agrees to pay she will fall, 
and equally if the sanctions are applied she will fall. She will 
not go so low as Austria because she is a much stronger national 
organism, but her export trade will be 1uined, and the mark 
will become almost of no value. The application of the 50 per 
cent. duty on German goods is not popular, but we are applying 
it. It will raise the cost of living and be a great inconvenience 
to many businesses which depend on Germany, but, on the other 
hand, some of our younger industries may be helped by such 
a measure of protection.” 

Regarding the Little Alliance, Dr. Benes was clearly 
enthusiastic, but he could not see it developing into a customs 
union. ‘‘ We shall have treaties regarding tariffs according 
to our mutual needs.”’ He hoped the Alliance might develop 
to take in Poland, but at present Poland was in a difficult frame 
of mind, very readily jealous and not generally benevolent. 

The Slavs are vociferous believers in unity. They invented 
the word pan-humanity. It is the most vital idea in Russia. 
But is it not strange that the peoples who. are the strongest 
believers in human unity are the most quarrelsome among 
themselves ? The greatest weakness of the Slav nations lies 
in national vanity, egoism and lack of solidarity. They have 
not the sense for discipline obtaining among Latins and Teutons. 
Perhaps in this respect the Czechs are wiser than Poles, Russians 
and Serbs. But the fact remains that the Slavs do not readily 
co-operate, and, as nations, have little of the modern sense for 
“teamwork.” 

Take the case of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia’s obstreperous 
northern neighbour. Both have been raised from the dead 
at the same time,and are brothers in resurrection. Both have 
great capacity to help one another. There is actual need of 
one another. But one finds an almost complete detachment, 
as if the frontier-line were an ocean. 

“We send goods into Poland—and the Polish Government 
sequesters them,”’ say the Czechs. ‘‘ We load our trains with 
stuff for them, and then our trains never come back. Many 
whole trains have disappeared in Poland, and we get no 
satisfaction.” 
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A new type of crime—train-stealing! ‘‘ No,’ says Dr. 
Benes, “‘ we must wait patiently till it occurs to the Poles that 
a close brotherly relationship between the two countries is 
better than suspicion and jealousy.” 

“Why do you not take the step yourself?” 

“Tt would be suspected of having some hidden motive, 
or we should be thought to be in terrible need of Poland’s help,” 
said Bohemia’s Minister. 

As regards the interior troubles of Czecho-Slovakia, much 
is made of the Slovak separatist movement, and the Germans 
exploit the supposed racial animosities of the two Slav tribes. 
The Slovaks also obtain some sympathy from our “ Save 
the children’’ missionaries, who naturally prefer unspoiled 
peasants to educated foreigners of any kind. If the Slovak 
hates the Czech he hates the Magyar more; but whether he 
hates or not he is not very important in Europe, and is bound 
to find himself in a subordinate national position. The enmity 
of the German elements is more menacing, and it is not to be 
denied that the new State holds a million or so people who 
by the accident of habitat have to be called Czecho-Slovaks, 
though they are no more Czecho-Slovaks than Lot and_ his 
wife. 

I met, among others, Dr. Isidor Miiller, first assistant 
at the university of Vienna, but living at Carlovivari (Carlsbad), 
and, naturally enough, unable to speak Czech and unacquainted 
with Czechs, but written down as Czecho-Slovak now. Still, 
it has its advantages. He told me that he was being rudely 
treated by a French officer who took him for a Boche. The 
Frenchman was disinclined to shake hands. 


“But I am a Czecho-Slovak,” said Dr. Miller, inspira- 
tionally. 
“Oh!” The Frenchman’s face lighted up. He extended 


his hand. ‘‘ We are brothers and allies.”’ 

Still, some German Czecho-Slovaks think they will ulti- 
mately overthrow the new State and get into the saddle again. 
And they make a solid and dangerous political }loc. Benes 
said they were much more amenable than a year ago, but in 
the Parliament House—an adapted concert-hall—I saw all 
the carpenters at work in a litter of shavings and broken wood. 
““The German benches,” said the editor of the Navrodni Listi, 
who was showing me round the institutions of Prague. 

Czecho-Slovakia holds now, besides her natural constituent 
races, a considerable number of Russian exiles, and these have 
their Russian daily paper at Prague and a number of local 
Russian enterprises. With the calming down of Soviet Russia 
most of these Russians would naturally return home, but a 
few have taken root and will remain. It is not an uncongenial 
soil for the average Russian. Then the Government has agreed 
to take ten thousand of General Wrangel’s soldiers, and will 
endeavour to settle them on the land. There are already too 
many non-Slavonic elements in Czecho-Slovakia, and Russians 
will help to neutralise some of the Magyar and German influences. 
At least, such is the hope. As a step in this direction there has 
developed also an important church movement. A large portion 
of the Roman-Catholic clergy have split from Rome and founded 
a Czech national church. They have left the Pope and have 
in return been excommunicated. Apparently excommunication 
has not a great terror, however. National Catholicism without 
an infallible Pope is not far removed from Greek Catholicism 
and even Anglicanism. Austria and Hungary are Roman 
Catholic, but Czecho-Slovakia will remain either Protestant or 
National Catholic. 

The abandonment of the German language is also a remark- 
able phenomenon. The common will is to abandon it. 
Unfortunately, the Czech language is of limited use, but there 
is now a remarkable passion for learning English, and there 
are thousands of students at the University classes. This 
boom is due to President Wilson. The Russian language is 
also extensively known among the ex-soldiers who sojourned 
sO Many years as prisoners or as legionaries in Russia, The 
French language, having lost much of its value, has not so many 
students. The Navodni Listi, which is the principal Czech 
newspaper in Prague, prints two columns in French every day 
for the convenience of foreigners who do not understand 
Bohemian. This idea is being extended, and a daily supple- 
ment in English is to be issued soon. 

Two evenings spent at the theatre at Prague were curiously 
in contrast—one at the German National Theatre to hear ‘‘ The 
Blue Mazurka,” by Lehar, author of ‘“‘ The Merry Widow” 
and other less entertaining operettas. The imposing building 
of the Deutsches Theater was crammed with Germans, who 
took pleasure in what seemed a very tedious show. ‘The other 
evening was at the Czech National Theatre to see a performance 
of Coriolanus, and was altogether enthralling. The Czechs 
had great difficulties in the old days in obtaining a national 
stage. The Austrian Government was not favourably disposed 
toward it ; but the Czechs by their persistence and enthusiasm 
got the money together and built this rival theatre, over the 
stage of which they have proudly inscribed the words ‘‘ Narod 
Sobe”’ (the people to itself). Coriolanus was conceived of rather 
as a struggle with the proletariat. Hillar, the producer, has 
effectually disenchanted the footlights by putting steps down 
to the audience in the position of the prompter’s box. The 
characters frequently make their entrances, as it were, from 
the body of the audience. This is especially striking in the 
crowding up of the Roman Bolsheviks on to the stage in the 
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opening scene—a remarkable piece of life and action. However, 
though one naturally thought of the Bolsheviks, there was 
nothing of the guise of Lenin or Liebnicht in the appearance 
of the popular tribunes, who, together with the rest of the 
citizens, were reduced to the level of Dogberry, while the noble 
Coriolanus was, perhaps, exaggerated in his nobility and his 
disdain. Mnenius Agrippa was a Balfourian old fellow who told 
the story of the Belly and its members well. What a story 
for Europe to learn now: it ought to be put in the children’s 
reading-books in every tongue. 

What struck me about the Czech performance of Coriolanus 
was the dignity of personality and height of conception which 
the Slavs bring to the interpretation of Shakespeare. It was 
the same in Moscow in the old days—Hamlet was performed 
better there than anywhere else in the world. In the drama, 
as in music and art, the Slavs have the ability to surpass Teuton 
and Latin. 
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Enough has been said to register the opinion that the new 
State of Bohemia is very promising and that it is a redeeming 
case in the welter of new Europe. As far as Prague is con- 
cerned, it leaves behind its provincial recent-past, recovers its 
ancient-past and looks toward a great future. New buildings 
will arise worthy of a capital: new administrative offices and a 
new Parliament House are to be built. Around the Parliament 
House it is designed to place the cycle of Mucha’s mystical 
paintings lately exhibited in New York. These traverse the 
whole story of the Slavs, and especially that of the Czechs, but 
not, however, omitting the story of Russia, from the baptism 
of Vladimir to the Emancipation of the Serfs. Czecho-Slovakia 
will raise the banner of a new Pan-Slavism and Slav unity. The 
faith is kindled here that, while many other nations are going 
mad, Czecho-Slovakia may keep her head and be one of those 
who by her example and leadership will save Europe from 
disruption and chaos, 





BACK TO METHUSELAH 


HE mainspring of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new book is 

to voice a hankering that has beset men since the 

Creation. It is an ambition to prolong their days in 

the land beyond the paltry three-score years and ten 

allotted them by the Psalmist. Some, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, have been doomed to live for ever, which was, indeed, 
the thesis of a play produced in London towards the end of 
last century. Of old, astrologists played with the idea of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life and, indeed, tradition 
and literature are full of this mystery. Why should life come 
to an end so soon? One never knows when Mr. Shaw is in 
earnest or when he is gravely pretending to argue. He says 
it is the will that does everything. Man has willed a life of 
three-score years and ten and if he willed a life of three hundred 
years he would get it. He does get it in the play. One wishes 
he had not written the characteristic but garrulous essay which 
prefixes the text. It is well written in the Shavian style. 
It is clear and dry, in the sense in which we use the word 
in “dry humour,” but it emphatically is not the prose of a 
poet, and the theme Mr. Shaw has chosen to write about is 
one for a poet—a Marlowe or a Goethe. But if a poet attacked 
it we think he would begin by clearing away the rubbish accumu- 
lated by the present builder, who is only a builder, not an 
architect. 

A disquisition on science and men of science at the best 
is a very inappropriate introduction to a drama that, if its form 
has any meaning at all, is meant to be played on a stage. And 
further, the great artist—we do not say only in introducing his 
book, but in thinking about it—resists that inclination to 
personal and rather vulgar abuse which is one of Mr. Shaw’s 
besetting sins: He wants to lift his theme completely out of 
that atmosphere. ‘The most interesting part of the essay is 
that in which Mr. Shaw tells how he tried by one dodge after 
another to make himself popular. This is not, perhaps, a very 
delicate or gracious way to put it, but, really, the language is 
very much like his own : 

Slum-landlordism, doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo-Ibsenism), prostitu- 
tion, militarism, marriage, history, current politics, natural Christianity, 
national and individual character, paradoxes of conventional society, 
husband-hunting, questions of conscience, professional delusions and 
impostures. 

Confessedly he did this to establish himself professionally 
and in that he succeeded, but it did not constitute him an 
‘iconographer of the religion of my time.” This, indeed, is a 
most interesting revelation. Already Mr. Shaw had said, with 
the penetration which no one would deny him, that he sees 
religion to be necessary to civilisation. There is very little 
need to enlarge upon the topic. The war has disclosed, in all 
nations which took part in it, that civilisation was a very thin 
veneer indeed, and that without religion man is an extremely 
cruel, lustful, covetous and mean animal. But the point of 
the dramatist is that the religion we know has served its purpose 
and is dying or dead. The present writer would not go so 
far as that. It would be nearer truth and nature to assert that 
religion itself is not dead. Mr. Shaw emphatically says that the 
race will die when religion dies. But it has not kept pace with 
the intellectual development of the race and, accordingly, has lost 
influence among us. ‘The scientific religion which Mr. Shaw 
in jest or earnest proposes to substitute it for is difficult to 
understand as a means of supplying that faith and peace of 
mind which enable man to do what he esteems his duty ever 
careless of material loss or gain. In other words, a century of 
Puritanism is much needed to stiffen the moral fibre of humanity. 


On reading the play, however, one rather comes to the 
conclusion that all this is only gag. The play is not a great 
imagination, but only a clever invention. The life of three 
hundred years which has become attainable and is attained 
by some of the characters is used chiefly to make openings 
for more and more of Mr. Shaw’s witticisms and drolleries. 
For no other purpose could he have drawn up the dramatis 
persone. ‘They are Dickensy in character one and all. Dickens 
would have been delighted if he had had in his novels a young 
woman who goes by the nickname of “‘ Savvy,” short for Savage. 
Her stage description is that of “a vigorous, sunburnt young 
lady with hazel hair cut to the level of her neck like an Italian 
youth in a Gozzoli picture.” Savvy is a mistress of the slang 
of the day. She tells a political wire-puller to “ cheese it,” 
and some notice being taken of that remark says “‘ Well, I 
suppose I should not say ‘ cheese it’ to a Right Honourable. 
But the Strand you know! Do come off it.” In another 
passage that her sweetheart would call “ priceless ” she says : 


I believe the old people are the new people reincarnated, Nunk. 
I suspect lam Eve. Iam very fond of apples : and they always disagree 
with me. 
At first she believes in the three hundred year cycle, but finally 
comes to a different conclusion. 


* Oh I don’t know. I thought I was fora moment. I can believe 
in a sort of way that people might live for three hundred years. But 
when you came down to tin tacks and said that the parlourmaid 
might, then I saw how absurd it was.” 

In Part III, called ““ When The Thing Happens,” Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is at his best and at his worst. At his best he 
is a Gilbert of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas. At his 
worst a very inferior Dickens. But the fault one finds most 
with him is that he has made so very, very little out of his idea. 
There was a great opportunity when once he had got his 
Methuselahs set going. Anybody could moralise the scheme 
and show that really it is the same person who appears again 
and again whatever happens to him. Between the bore of to-day 
and the bore of three hundred years ago there is no difference. 
There is, in fact, only one eternal bore, whether he lived once or 
be born and born and born again as many times as the author 
chooses. It is the same with the politician, the organiser and 
all the other characters dealt with in this play. Human nature 
remains human nature all the time. It would, however, have 
been new and infinitely amusing if Mr. Shaw had been able 
to endow one man with Methuselah’s burden of years and choose 
the recipient of this distinction because of his being a thinking, 
observant, well informed, interested student of humanity. It 
would then have been necessary to fit him with a task that would 
keep him alive for such a long time because the great danger 
is that, whatever be the force from which his long years come, 
it would have to encounter the danger of tedium vite wearing 
it down. But if all those with new ideas of government, of 
social laws, and, indeed, every one who conceives himself able 
to make a new heaven and a new earth, could be segregated so 
that those of one way of thinking lived together, a most entertain- 
ing book could be written by one who had the imagination to 
conceive such a scheme and the penetration to argue out the 
results in accordance with his knowledge of human nature. 
But then for such a scheme Mr. Bernard Shaw would have to 
give up his place as showman and become one of the puppets. 
He certainly is in no danger of being the least amusing among 
them. 

* Back to Methuselah, by Bernard Shaw. (Constable.) 
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THE APPLE SNAILS AT THE 
To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—Undoubtedly molluscs are very beautiful. 
You may call them snails if you prefer to, of 
course, but at once the vision is unwittingly 
conjured up of a glutinous and unappetising 
mass in some gardener’s pail: whereas if you 
call them molluscs it will be acknowledged 
that they can be beautiful. After all, there 
is much in a name, in spite of what any authority 
may have said to the contrary. Advertising 
agents know that there is, and the unthinking 
public believe that there is. For instance, 
** béte-de-bon-dieu ” rouses a sentiment which 
‘* lady-bug ” leaves unstirred, and “‘ fly larva ” 
demands a respect which will never be given 
to “‘ maggot”! Perhaps if the much maligned 
garden snail were known by her scientific name 
of Aspersa we should show more toleration 
even of her—and she is worthy of our toleration 
for the sake of her personality as well as her 
handsome shell. It is always a matter for 
amazement to find how many people can content 
themselves with collections of empty shells 
without directing one curious thought towards 
the modes and manners of the original tenants. 
Many dry years are spent in going over ground 
which has been amply covered, while all about 
us are thrilling life histories waiting to be worked 
out : and the comparatively little work which 
has been done shows plainly what rich reward 
attends those who spend patient study in this 
direction. But seldom have we in England the 
opportunity for studying such large, live tropical 
forms as the apple snails now being exhibited 
in the Insect House at the Zoological Gardens. 
They came from the waters of the River Plate 
in Argentine, and inhabit principally the dykes 
which have been made for irrigating purposes. 
In these muddy waters they live for the greater 
part of the year until the dry season sets in, 
when they retire deep down into the mud, 
close their horny front doors, and wait for 
the river to rise and fill the ditches again. 
They are wonderfully adapted to this amphibi- 
ous life, having two sets of breathing apparatus, 
one for general use under water, the other for 
emergency whenever they leave it—as, for 
example, when they climb the reeds to deposit 
a cluster of coral red eggs, and during the 
dry season. The process of respiration is 
extremely interesting to watch when the 
mollusc is in a glass tank. It glides steadily 
up the glass with its slender tentacles alternately 
elongated and contracted, as though measuring 
the area to be covered, until they touch the 
surface of the water, which gives the signal 
for a halt. Sometimes the tentacles are with- 
drawn at this juncture, their function fulfilled, 
and are partially telescoped and neatly coiled 
into place one on each side of the mouth. 
Next a curious organ is sent out from the left 
of the muzzle—a flexible tube, blotched and 
striped with brown; in form and texture it 
reminds one of an elephant’s trunk, but it has 
one great advantage over that organ in that 
it is retractile. The sensitive tip of this tube 
is carried upwards, but not until it passes the 
surface film is the orifice unclosed: and then 
the whole head partakes in the pumping with 
a vigorous forward and backward movement, 
and the mouth expands and contracts as the 
water is siphoned to the gills, whence it passes 
to the lung cavity beyond. Those who live in 
Argentine have not much chance of watching 
these molluscs in their native element, for 
the water is always muddy, and they seldom 
leave it. Perhaps Colonel Porteous, who took 
such pains to bring these three specimens over 
for the Zoological Society, might not have 
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thought of doing so if he had not disturbed 
a bird on the point of making a meal of them 
onthe bank. It isa pity that that bird cannot be 
told of the pleasure he has afforded zoologists— 
it might perhaps compensate him for the loss 
of ‘his dinner.—EVELYN CHEESMAN. 


“A QUESTION FOR FISHERMEN.” 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have just seen in your number of the 
18th ult. Mr. Ponting’s letter anent fish teeth. 
The photograph seems to show the throat 
teeth of a chub of from two to three pounds 
weight. I know the part of the Thames to 
which your correspondent refers, and think 
that otters may be responsible for the destruction 
of some of the larger fish. During the war the 
launch traffic was reduced to a minimum, 
and when it was revived the number of dead 
fish, chiefly roach, became noticeable. I am 
inclined to attribute this to the lack of education 
of the younger generation of fish which will 
correct itself in time.—CHARLES BoMPAs. 


RAINFALL IN WISTMAN’S WOOD. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Miller Christie’s 
article on Wistman’s Wood in your number 
of June 25th. He says: ‘“‘ What the average 
rainfall in the wood is no one knows, but it 
certainly approaches and perhaps much exceeds 
Soins.” Living as I do at Two Bridges, and 
having for many years past kept the rain record 
there, I can inform Mr. Christy that 8oins. 
is just about the average for this part of the 
West Dart Valley. I have not the exact figures 
by me, but I know that the lowest yearly rainfall 
I have registered at T'wo Bridges is about 72ins. 
and the highest—that, I think, in 1912— 
1o4ins. But large as this amount is, my record 
is always less than that of the gauge at Prince- 
town—at the Prison. That exceeds mine by 
an average of 4}ins. yearly. It is my opinion 
that in past times all the river valleys on Dart- 
moor were heavily wooded. ‘The remains of 
trees may be seen in the peat cuttings on the 
Cherry Brook and elsewhere. Wistman’s Wood, 
as Mr. Christy rightly says, has been preserved 
entirely by the rocky nature of the surrounding 
ground.—T. C. BrIpGEs. } 
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THE SOUTHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I was much interested in the photo- 
graphs you published in your issue of June 11th 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 

Memorial at South- 

ampton. I venture to ' 

send you other photo- 
graphs of the same 
memorial, because I 
consider them, in more 
than one respect, very 
much superior to those 
you used to illustrate 
your comprehensive 
article, ‘““ The Monu- 
mental Spirit.” The 
ones published fail al- 
together to show one 
of its chief beauties— 
the profound and 
lovely relation between 
the Great Stone and 
the monument itself. 
That seems to me to be 
aparticularlysignificant 
feature of the memorial 
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—the great altar-stone, reverent and aloof, and, 
as it were, giving marvellous relief to the 
monument which towers exultant above it. 
One is essential to the other. Only the two 
hold the key to that mystery of human passion, 
sacrifice and immortality they represent to such 
perfection. Again, in the photographs you 
published, the abundance of flowers, interesting 
less to the architect than the humanist, go far 
to spoil the impression of mass, dignity and 
size which the memorial itself certainly gives. 
In any case, while this discussion may be some- 
what invidious, I feel sure that your readers 
will appreciate these other and, I think, ex- 
tremely fine photographs ; and, indeed, the 
memorial is sufficiently remarkable to bear 
with impunity the testimony of more than 
one lens and more than a single pen.— 
HAMPSHIRE. 

[We publish one of the photographs.—Ep.} 

BIRD QUERIES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Some years ago an instance of king- 
fishers nesting away from water in the banks 
of a disused gravel pit came under my notice. 
The pit was simply a small trial hole a yard 
or two square situated a hundred yards from 
the river. The young were never reared, as 
a mongrel retriever, no doubt attracted by 
the smell of the fish bones, found the spot and 
dug the nest out. I am anxious to identify 
a bird, which utters an alarm call somewhat 
resembling that of the blackbird. ‘The note is 
repeated ten or twelve times like that of the 
blackbird, but is much fuller and more liquid. 
This evening I have heard both calls within 
half a minute, and that of the blackbird sounds 
harsh and metallic in comparison. Is the 
cuckoo this bird ? Cuckoos are very numerous 
here. ‘The ornithological books I have con- 
sulted make no mention of any other note 
than that with which everyone is familiar. 
I only hear the call about sundown.—G. H. 
HADFIELD. 

[Kingfishers have frequently been known 
to nest at considerable distances trom water, 
in one instance as far as a mile from any pond 
or river. Gravel and sand-pits are favourite 
nesting sites and old nesting-holes of sand- 
martins are often made use of. ‘They have 
also been known to nest in holes in walls. 
The bird’s call you refer to is without doubt 
the call note of the female cuckoo, which is a 
clear, liquid, bubbling cry, somewhat resembling 
the call of the green woodpecker when heard 
at a distance.—EbD.| 
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IN A CHESHIRE WOOD. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of blue- 
bells ina Cheshire wood. It is a beautiful sight - 
the whole wood is a mass of bluebells, with 
oak trees interspersed among them. As the 
bluebells fade away the bracken springs up 
and covers them completely up till the end of 
winter, when the bracken decays and the young 
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bluebells spring up. You may think it worthy of 
a place in your charming paper.—GEorRGE DIxon. 


A ROADSIDE TRAGEDY. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,— Walking along a Lakeland country lane on 
June roth my attention was startlingly attracted 
by a scream—a sharp scream—evidently of 
some creature in extreme pain, in my close 
vicinity. Quickly climbing the roadside bank 
I was only quick enough to trace the passage 
of some animal by the movement of the under- 
growth; a further scream ensued, emanating 
almost from the spot upon which I was stand- 
ing—then the climax! A large frog with a 
terrible bleeding gash just behind his head, 
emerged ; he gave about half a dozen extra- 
ordinarily large jumps, the last carrying him 
clean into the roadway where he fell dead. 
Will one of your readers or you, Mr. Editor, 
enlighten me as to whether a stoat or a weazel 
is likely to have been the aggressor in broad 
daylight and upon such a victim as a frog? 
Further, is it possible for a scream, such as 
I have inadequately endeavoured to describe, 
to have emanated from a frog ?—A. H. 
WOODHEAD. 

tA probabie explanation 1s that the frog 
was attacked by a rat, and the latter in turn was 
seized by a stoat, the screams emanating from 
the rat. A large number of animals prey upon 
frogs, including stoats and rats. It is unusual for 
a frog to die so suddenly from an injury.—Eb.] 


DEATH OF A_ VINE. 
To THE Epitor. 

Sir,—I am enclosing some pieces of the root 
of our Ampelopsis vine, which to our great 
sorrow has died quite suddenly. It covered 
the whole of the south wall of our house, was 
in gorgeous splendour last year and the remark 
of everyone who saw it, and in the tw enty years 
it has been growing has never shown the 
slightest sign of anything wrong with it. There 
is nothing the matter with the soil, because 
the bulbs and wallflowers in the bed underneath 
the same wall have flourished splendidly this 
spring. It would be a great help if you could 
throw some light on the mystery of this very 
sudden decay.—]. ELSPETH ROBERTSON. 

[The Ampelopsis has suecumbed to the 
attack of one of the “‘ white root-rot ”’ fungi, 
probably Rosellinia. The soil is infested with 
this fungus, and it would be wise, before 
replanting, to remove it completely to a depth 
of 18ins. to 2ft. and replace it with fresh, 
putting a “ buffer’ of lime between the new 
and the old.—Ep.] 
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LIFE NEAR LONDON. 

To THE EpDIToR. 

S1tr,—Perhaps this account of what I saw of 
wild life in a day’s ramble over Wimbledon 
Common and Richmond Park would please 
the readers of your very interesting. paper. 
On Wimbledon Common on a splendid day 
quite recently I came across one_ hare, 
fourteen old and young rabbits, three English 
squirrels, one lizard, three cuckoos, two 
jays, several flycatchers, robins, thrushes, 
blackbirds, chaffinches, rooks, hedge sparrows, 
wrens, tomtits, brown linnets, three young 
blackbirds, two young thrushes, one carrion 
crow, two jackdaws, three nightingales, two 
woodpeckers, three wagtails, two longtailed 
tits with nest and eggs, numerous old starlings 
with swarms of young ones, one heron and 
several swifts. In the King’s Mere were 
several batches of small red and green dragon- 
flies. I watched those in a perfect state helping 
others to get out of their pupa cases. Several 
butterflies were to be seen, large and small 
Cabbage Whites, two Brimstones, three Wood 
Whites and a few small Heath Coppers, five 
large green dragonflies, three batches of Mayfly, 
seven batches of swammerdamia (the bronze 
winged variety), two cockchafers and one stag- 
beetle. In the Queen’s Mere and surrounding 
water channels were a large number of frilled 
and smooth newts and several hatches of 
tadpoles. Swarms of the Green Oak moth 
larva were making bad havoc of the oak 
two jays, two nightingales, three wood- 
foliage in the woods. I heard the calls of 
cock pheasants from the Spankers Hill and 
Sidmouth Woods, four cuckoos, peckers and 
other birds and butterflies of the same varieties 
as seen on the Common. I saw one peacock 
butterfly here. In the Pen Ponds and the 
near-by Leg of Mutton Pond were several 
tadpoles, three frogs, several large green and 
blue dragonflies, two swans, several duck, two 
grebes with two chicks, six coots and several 
moorhens.—RoOBERT EARL. 


WILD 


FAMILY COAL GETTING. 
To THE Epiror. 


S1r,—Rather an unusual sight, as the result of 
the coal stoppage, can be witnessed at several 
places round the coast of England where sea 
coal is obtainable. Up here on the North-East 
Coast the miners and their whole families 
turn out to assist in getting the coal, which is 
sold and helps to make up for some of their 
losses due to the strike. The first thing to be 
done is to smash the rocks, get away the 
shingle and dig down until coal is reached, 
which runs in seams between the rock. The 
miners then test it by breaking and closely 
examining it, as some of the coal is very bad 
and will not burn, but their experience tells 
them exactly which is worth digging. Probably 
a small seam is just opened up, when the tide 
comes in, and before work can be restarted 
next low tide all the water has to be baled out. 
The men take advantage of every low tide 
and work sometimes through most of the night, 
the women and younger members of the family 
giving a hand in getting the coal to the cliff top. 
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A SEASIDE MINING PARTY. 


In order to get it up to the top of the cliff, 
which in places is very steep, ropes and buckets 
are used, and sometimes two or three stages on 
the cliff are necessary in hauling up the buckets, 
as one stage would be too long, and probably 
projecting cliffs would prevent it. When it 
arrives at the top it is carted away on small 
carts, or the women carry it away in sacks, 
and it is a common sight to see the fishwives’ 
baskets filled with coal instead of fish. Not 
only do the miners dig for coal, but also quite 
a number of fishermen and other workmen, 
the children also collect the remaining pieces 
that are strewn about on the ground. I cer- 
tainly think the men earn what they get when 
the coal is finally disposed of —C. M. BALtarp. 


A PARCHED RIVER. 
To THE EDIToR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph showing the 
bed of the River Tees practically dried up 
owing to the great drought. The river in the 
ordinary way reaches from the grass banks 
on either side, and the boulders are generally 
quite or nearly quite covered. The photograph 
was taken about two miles above Middleton-in- 
Teesdale, near the High Force, and graphically 
illustrates the condition of most of the rivers 
in this part of the country.—E. L. Kent. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE AND BLICKLING 


“ 


. . famed Breadalbane opens to my 
view,— 
The meeting 
divides, 
The woods, wild-scattered, clothe their ample 
sides ; 
The outstretching lake, embosomed ’mong 
the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills : 
The Tay, meandering sweet in infant pride, 
The palace, rising on its verdant side ; 


cliffs each deep-sunk glen 


The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ! | 
The incessant roar of headlong, tumbling 
floods.” 


O Burns, in the lines he pencilled on 

the mantelpiece of the inn at Kenmore, 

Taymouth, and, Taymouth Castle 

having been sold, there is no necessity 

to reiterate the mass of detail that 

quite properly-found a place in the 
illustrated particulars issued last year by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. They 
bought in the Marquess of Breadalbane’s seat 
at £200,009 in December last, and now have 
sold it to a client of Messrs. Kennaway and Co. 
(Auchterarder). Kenmore and Aberfeldy, the 
salmon fishings on the Tay and Lyon and in 
Loch Tay, pass with the Castle. Messrs. 
Davidson and Syme, W.S. (Edinburgh), the 
vendor’s agents, and the Hanover Square 
firm are to be congratulated on completing a 
sale of the first magnitude, both in respect of 
territorial interest and the amount involved. 
The deer stalking at 'Taymouth is accounted 
among the best in Scotland: Some of the 
minor but still important portions of the 
estate have been sold apart from the present 
week’s realisation, and it will be remembered 
that Mr. Burrows expressed the opinion at 
the auction that £100,000 worth of timber 
could be cut on Lot 1 without interfering with 
the amenities of ‘Taymouth Castle. 

- On.the site of Balloch Castle, which Sir 
Colin Campbell built in 1570, Taymouth 
Castle was erected during the seven years 
1801-1808. The Chinese suite of rooms was 
added by Atkinson, architect of Scone Palace, 
in 1826, and in 1838 David Bryce began the 
building of the west wing, which Queen 
Victoria occupied on the occasion of her visit 
to Taymouth in 1842. The Italian decoration 
of the drawing-room ceiling of the castle took 
seven years to do. 

The total area sold is approximately 
40,000 acres, and the sale includes the policies, 
Bolfracks and Duneaves shootings, Drummond 
Hill and Braes of Taymouth, the superiority 
of the town of Aberfeldy, the villages of 
Kenmore, Acharn and Fearnan, and a portion 
of Loch Tay. 

At Bishop’s Stortford Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley offered Warish Hall estate 
for Mr. Robert Hilder, comprising 1,962 acres. 
About 1,432 acres of agricultural land were 
disposed of for £32,375. 

Next Friday, at Oswestry, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
E. Gandy and Son, will offer Captain 
Hayhurst-France’s estate of Ystym-Colwyn, 
1,420 acres, three miles from Meifod, in the 
Lake Vyrnwy district. It includes the well 
sheltered mansion, a large area of ripe wood- 
land and plenty of good pheasant shooting, 
as well as a couple of miles of fishing in the 
River Vyrnwy. 

Following their very successful sale of 
the contents of Reigate Priory, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have this week concluded 
the dispersal of the furniture and works of 
art in Lechlade Manor, the total at this sale 
exceeding £12,000, without taking into account 
many items in the latter portion of the auction. 
A small panel, by Wilhelm Meister of Cologne, 
from the Northwick collection, realised £588, 
and the dessert services included a Dr. Wall 
Worcester set for 138 guineas. 

Lord de L’Isle and Dudley has decided 
to sell 7oo acres of outlying portions of 
Penshurst Place estate, near Tonbridge. In- 
cluded are three hop and fruit farms with 
old manor houses. 


EASTWELL AND RED RICE. 
FASTWELL deer park and woods extend to 


3,000 acres, and Mr. Max Baker’s article, in 
Country LiFe of March 26th last, showed 
what a place it is for high pheasants. There 
is coarse fishing in a lake of 38 acres, and the 


Stour, but a short distance away, affords good 
traut fishing. Hunting is to be had with two 
packs of fox hounds, the East Kent and the 
Tickham, also the Mid Kent Stag Hounds 
and the Ashford Valley Harriers. As regards 
golf, Hythe is 14 miles away, Littlestone 
another 3, and Sandwich only 20 miles off. 

Lord Gerard’s seat was the subject of 
an illustrated article in Country Lire of 
April roth, 1897 (Vol. 1),"and it has been dealt 
with, from various angles, in these columns, 
so recently that no more need now be done 
than to mention that the auction is appointed 
for July 12th at Ashford. King Edward VII 
often stayed at Eastwell Park for the shooting, 
when the Duke of Edinburgh occupied it. 
The mansion is a palatial modern structure 
in the Tudor style, and the total area of the 
estate is close upon 4,000 acres. 

Next Wednesday, at Andover, Red Rice 
is to come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Edwin 
Fear and Walker, on behalf of Lord Grantley. 
The estate has an area of 3,440 acres, mostly 
in a ring fence. Pillhill Brook and the River 
Anton provide three miles of trout fishing, 
on the north and east sides of Red Rice. It 
is a good all-round sporting estate, with first- 
rate partridge ground and plenty of pheasants. 
There is hunting with the Tidworth, and the 
Craven; Hursley and Vine Meets are within 
easy distance. About 470 acres of oak, ash 
and fir woodlands are included in the sale. 
Red Rice was built in 1710, rebuilt, for some 
reason, thirty years later, and restored and 
improved at an enormous expense nine years 
ago. If the estate does not sell as a whole, 
the Georgian mansion and 197 acres of park 
and woodland will form Lot 11. ‘There are 
excellent farm houses on the estate. 


BLICKLING HALL LET. 


MBs. HOFFMAN of New York and Newport, 
= who has a town house in Carlton House 
Terrace, has taken Blickling Hall, Norfolk, 
furnished for a term of years through Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson, with the shooting over 
6,000 acres. 

Blickling Hall has been thrice the subject 
of illustrated descriptions in CouNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. III, pages 112 and 144; Vol. XVIII, 
page 822; and Vol. XXVII, page 673). The 
Hall was built by Sir Henry Hobart at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 
surrounded by a dry moat, the water having 
been drained during the ownership of the 
second Earl of Buckinghamshire, and the moat 
is traversed by a bridge, bearing on either side 
a stone bull, in allusion to the Boleyns, whose 
descendants sold Blickling to Sir Henry 
Hobart. The Hobart arms surmount the 
doorway. At each corner of the hall is a 
square turret, and the centre of the south side 
has a clock tower of later date than the rest of 
thestructure. The gardens, containing “relics 
of the pleasaunces of Oxnead,’ have been 
described in these columns as of ‘‘ singular 
charm.” The statuary and fountains are of 
great beauty, and were illustrated in CouNTRY 
Lire of May 7th, 1910 (page 673). 

Sir Nicholas Dagworth, a great soldier 
and diplomatist under Edward III and 
Richard II, and worthily commemorated in 
Blickling Church by a very fine brass of a 
knight in full armour, built himself a house on 
the site of the present Hall. Dagworth’s 
widow sold it to Sir Thomas de Erpingham, 
who, in his old age, fought at Agincourt— 
the “Good old knight’? of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V,’’to quote Act IV, Scene 1. Another 
notable man, also a fighter in France and 
referred to by Shakespeare, afterwavds held 
Blickling, namely, Sir John  Fastolfe 
(“ Henry VI,” Part 1, Act IV, Sc. 1). He 
sold the estate to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, an 
early Lord Mayor of London. His descendants 
held Blickling, and it is claimed for the house 
that it was the birthplace of Anne Boleyn, 
married in 1553 to Henry VIII, who not long 
afterwards beheaded her and her brother. 
Hever, in Kent, also claims the honour of 
being Anne’s birthplace. A cousin of the 
unfortunate lady succeeded to Blickling, but 
riotous living compelled him to part with it, 
and Sir Henry Hobart, Lord Chief Justice 
under Elizabeth and James I, bought it. He 
demolished the original house and lived to 
see the present Hall all but finished, his son 
John entering into occupation in 1628. One 


of his descendants became Earl of Buckingham- 
shire in 1746. The Marquess of Lothian, a 
great grandson of the second Earl of Bucking- 
ham.ciire, acquired the estate in 1850, and it 
now belongs to the ninth Marquess. 

Two other transactions have also been 
carried out by Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
in the last few days. They have sold The 
Crofts, Pangbourne, a modern mansion on 
the hills above Pangbourre, in the midst. of 
44 acres, to Major Geoffrey Lubbock, of the 
Lombard Street banking firm of Robarts, 
Lubbock and Co. They have also sold another 
small modern mansion, Sandhills, Betchworth, 
with about 30 acres, to Mr. C. J. Whittington, 
for many years a member of the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange. 


STOWE AND BLENHEIM FARMS. 


NEAT Monday at Stowe the mansion and 
“~“ 1,400 acres, including all the temples 
and other remarkable features of the grounds, 
will come under the hammer of Mr. Jackson 
Stops, as a whole or in lots. In the event of 
the mansion failing to find a buyer at once, 
the temples will be dealt with as numbc:ed 
in the general catalogue of the furniture, 
books and works of art. ‘That, the second 
section of the sale, opens on ‘Tuesday next, 
and goes on for three or four weeks. 

On Wednesday next, at Oxford, 2,600 acres 
of outlying portions of the Blenheim estate 
are coming into the market, through Messrs. 
Franklin and Jones, by order of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The farms in hand have been 
under the personal management of the Duke, 
who has taken a great pride in cultivating them, 
and they are in first-rate order, with substantial 
houses and buildings, some of the best to be 
found in North Oxfordshire. 

Small holdings at Cholesbury Common, 
Bucks, have made excellent prices, under the 
hammer of Messrs. W. Brown and Co. Of 
course, in this county the residential element 
is sO important that it is not surprising to 
find a small house and 23 acres fetching 
£1,400. One exceptional lot was No. 11, the 
“Danish Camp” comprising 4! acres of 
arable, 3} acres of pasture and 3 acres of woods. 
It realised £1,060. "Though called ‘** Danish,” 
it accords well in many respects with Cwzsar’s 
account of an ancient British town, having 
a deep, circular fosse, more than half a mile 
in circumference, and a high embankment. 


GLASTONBURY ABBOTT'S 


SOLD. 


KITCHEN 


TTHE Abbot’s” Kitchen at Glastonbury, 

described in Country Lire of June 18th 
last, has found a buyer, through Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and Messrs. W. H. Palmer 
and Sons, by private treaty, and the auction 
arranged for Thursday last was unnecessary. 

The Dorset residential and sporting 
estate of Tolpuddle, 1,100 acres, has changed 
hands in private negotiation through Messrs. 
Hy. Duke and Son, who have also sold Buck- 
shaw, a freehold grass farm, of 95 acres, with 
a pleasantly situated house, near Sherborne, 
for £4,450. 

About £30,000 worth of farms, small- 
holdings and small residential properties, in 
the vicinity of Ashford and between there and 
the Sussex border, are comprised in the list 
of private sales effected during the last few 
weeks by Messrs. Geering and Colyer. Some 
extraordinarily pretty old houses and cottages 
are found on the Wealden farms which Messrs. 
Winch and Sons will sell at Ashford on 
July 26th, the total area exceeding a square 
mile. 

West Stratton House, Micheldever, until 
recently belonging to Lord Northbrook, has 
been sold by Messrs. Harding and Harding. 
Purchase money amounting to £65,000 has 
been obtained, through Messrs. Hankinson 
and Son, for Gresford, Tower Road, Brank- 
some Park, and other Bournemouth houses, 
Holnest Park, Sherborne, and land at High- 


cliffe. They report that prices have, on the 
whole, been well maintained. Nine of the 
ten lots of land, near Needham Market, 


comprised in Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey’s 
recent auction at Ipswich, changed hands for 
£4,197. Messrs. Fox and Sons have sold 
six of the seven lots on the Kettlethorns 
estate, Sway, and Fernlea, Burley, for over 
£4,850. ARBITER. 
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HUMORIST 


DEAD: ASCOT 
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LEMONORA WINNING THE GRAND 


HE death of the Derby winner Humorist is a tragic 

incident which affects every lover of the thoroughbred 

horse. Of Mr. J. B. Joel’s personal loss it is impossible 

to write adequately. There is the removal at a stroke 

of a great asset to his splendid racing stable and stud, 
and at the end of years of hard work and scheming to breed a Derby 
winner, to achieve the ambition, and then see it count practically 
for nothing. Humorist was always a delicate looking horse, and 
vet he came through a severe and arduous preparation for the 
lerby apparently the better rather than the worse for it. He ought, 
therefore, to have gone right on to even bigger things. The 
first note of alarm was sounded when he broke a blood vessel 
while at early morning exercise at Ascot. It is about the most 
disquieting thing that can happen to any horse, for it may 
be trivial, local or very serious. There must ever be a grave 
doubt. Humorist must have had some alarming disease of the 
heart or the main arteries, for he had bled to death in his box 
from another and far more complete hemorrhage. What more 
can I say? I know that the colts are high class this year and 
he proved himself the best of them all by winning the Derby. 
Ife was beautifully bred, by Polymelus from the Oaks winner Jest, 
but perhaps it portended grave ill when the dam died last year. 
| offer Mr. Jack Joel sincere condolences on his tremendous loss. 

Lemonora won the Grand Prix de Paris last Sunday in 
such circumstances as to suggest that the French three year 
olds are only commonplace. He was never in the race until 
two furlongs from home, and was then capable of coming right 
round his field from almost last to first and an easy winner at 
that. The French supplied a great favourite in their Derby 
winner Kxsar, but our other English horse, Beauregard, accounted 
for him. Lemonora was third both for the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby, but he won the Newmarket Stakes, and 
at Longchamps last Sunday he and Beauregard stood out as 
the best looking and best trained horses in the field. He has 
succeeded in doing what his sire Lemberg failed to do in Paris 
in 1910, and there is no doubt he is a good ’un and a rare stayer 
that must be concerned‘ with the St. Leger. Congratulations 
to the Sledmere Stud, where he was bred, and to Alec Taylor 
who bought him as a yearling and has since trained him for 
lucky Mr. Joseph Watson. 

The racing since Ascot has been trivial in the extreme 
and in fitting contrast to the unparalleled distinction of 
Ascot. Just to think that one day we were at Ascot" seeing 
the race for the Gold Cup and exactly a week later we 
read of racing at Folkestone—{/1oo affairs and horses that 
live at the other end of the pole! What took place last 
week at Brighton and Folkestone in the South merely served 
as a reminder that there is only one Ascot in our Calendar. 
It is not exactly a case of making a swift descent from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Places like those mentioned have 
their uses, for after all it is a very small percentage indeed of the 
horses in training that have qualifications to so mvch as face 
the starter at Ascot. Still fewer have pretensions to face the 
judge at the other end. 

This present week there is a return to important racing at 
Newmarket, details of which can fittingly be made the subject 
of discussion and comment in my notes of next week. Mean- 
while it may not be without interest to turn again to some 
memorable features of that Ascot Week. Many backers, I know, 
are anxious to forget it, and IT know several bookmakers who 
would be glad enough to forget it if only they could get in the 
debts outstanding. The truth is there were some verv heavy 
individual losers at the meeting, and I know of losses respectively 
of £55,000, £22,000, £14,000 and £6,000. Two of those quoted 
have not settled. It will therefore be understood how there is 
a general wish among those who bet to have sufficient reason 
to forget the meeting. 


PRIX. 


Two years ago Lord Glanely won half a dozen or so of the 
races, and among his winners were his Derby winner, Grand 
Parade, Scatwell, Bright Folly and Sky Rocket. The first and 
last named are now at the stud and Grand Parade foals are now 
in being. Scatwell is in India, where I do not suppose he will 
do any good on the hard ground as he was a victim of incipient 
sand-crack while in training in this country. Bright Folly 
could never win again after a highly promising two year old 
career, and she is now at the stud. Only four owners at the last 
Ascot meeting won more than one race. One of them, Sir 
Hedworth Meux, won with the same horse—The Yellow Dwarf. 
Mr. J. P. Hornung won the Gold Vase with Copyright and the 
Ascot Derby with Nippon. 

Lord Astor receives £3,190 as the result of Craig an Eran’s 
taking the St. James’s Palace Stakes and his filly, Plymstock, 
winning the Trial Stakes. It might have been a good deal 
more had Pompadour won the Coronation Stakes and Long Suit 
the Jersey Stakes. Each was favourite, and both failed badly. 
The Manton stable, indeed, did not do wonders at the meeting 
even although Plymstock, Craig an Eran and Braishfield won for it. 
I see there were at least ten races under £1,000 in value, which 
seems odd for Ascot, where everyone thinks on an exalted scale. 
One of the ten was won by Sir James Buchanan, to whom a 
fair share of luck is still denied by the gods in control. It 
might have been different had Alan Breck been able to run or 
had one of his two year olds, Dugald Dalgetty and Preston 
Grange, won his engagement. 

Mr. Solly Joel, won two races—the ‘‘ Coventry” with 
Pondoland and the Prince of Wales’ Stakes with the moderate 
Polymestor — but it was nevertheless a most disappointing 
meeting for him. He actually won most money in stakes 
(£4,092 Ios.), but it is said that he lost far more on Lacrosse 
in the Royal Hunt Cup race ! 

We have the Fenland farmer, Mr. Ben Irish, second on that 
winning list with the fine sum of £3,600 contributed by his gallant 
horse Periosteum, and a newcomer to the Ascot prize list is Mr. 
Whineray, who, although he experienced a sharp disappointment 
when Leighton was beaten a head by Plymstock, was, never- 
theless, handsomely compensated when his filly Wild Mint 
won the newly instituted Queen Mary Stakes of £2,680. These 
lists are really very interesting. They show the young New- 
market trainer, Basil Jarvis, beating all the better known men 
with four of his horses winning in all £10,140. That is a 
tremendous long way in front of the second on the list—De 
Mestre with Mr. Solly Joel’s winnings. Mr. Persse bagged three 
races with £3,725, and great was his joy that Tetratema was one 
of the trio, but the real stable plunge of the week was on Sunblaze, 
and as history tells it came ‘‘ unstuck.” PHILIPPOS. 





ANYONE who possesses the Continental A B C Time Table and 
Guide for July, 1921, has material at hand for a very delightful pastime. 
He can choose almost any town on the Continent the name of which is 
well known to us here, turn to it and find himself in possession of 
so much information that actually going there would be the only thing 
that could improve his state. He can dream himself into city after 
city and know in which country each is—not such a very superfluous 
piece of information since the war shifted them from country to country 
like so many chess-men, only it shifted the squares to the pieces, not the 
pieces to the squares—how far it is from London, how long it will take 
him to get there, what he ought to see when he is.there, and just how 
much money his fares are going to cost him. The traveller who really 
means to go to the Continent “‘ foreign countries for to see,” not merely 
to dream of them, will find the Continental A B C full of most practical 
information very clearly given. The book should prove of the 


greatest possible use to intending travellers, and the first section, 
dealing in French with many of the principal English towns and 
watering-places, should be equally helpful to foreigners intending 
to visit England. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


A THORBURN THREE-COLOUR ENGRAVING, 


HE accompanying study of a grouse in full flight will 

be recognised by everybody as a genuine bit of Thorburn. 

Perfect as the effect is, the reproduction is not from 

the original painting but from a three-colour print 

derived therefrom which is being published in a limited 
edition by Mr. Embleton, successor to the late Mr. Baird Carter 
of Jermyn Street. That Thorburn can be presented in such 
perfect form at what amount to popular prices is, indeed, a 
boon, since his pictures are peculiarly restful to eyes grown 
weary of the sights of daily routine. They conjure up moor and 
covert and partridge ground with remarkable vividness, besides 
giving a close view of birds which do not often permit that 
liberty. The secret of Thorburn’s success is his power to combine 
landscape with a perfect mosaic of whatever bird, or birds, forms 
the central feature of his picture. Just how he brings into one 
treatment two such antagonistic elements is difficult to decide. 
His birds are as close as stuffed specimens, though never yet 
has a single one of his pictures suggested the environment of the 
glass case. His background and middle distance are never out 
of sympathy with his abnormally close foreground. Here we 
must abandon the problem, but are always grateful for an art 
which satisfies the faculties of subconscious observation. Flying 
birds are perhaps easier in the department of perspective than 
those on the ground, for they are superimposed, so to speak, 
on the landscape. In the picture under notice we have a typical 
moorland landscape, hills and cloud in the distance, with boulders 
and appropriate plants near at hand. The grouse are well on the 
move, the leaders on the top of us, the rest of the pack, for it is 
much more than a covey, streaming behind, their ever diminishing 





THE LEADER OF THE PACK. 


size giving the needful sense of depth to the distance. . The 
leader of all, which we have chosen to depict in place of giving 
an unsatisfying impression of the whole composition, is a fine 
study in motion. It is not a photograph, perhaps it combines 
the positions which would be shown in a succession of photo- 
graphs ; what it certainly does is to convey in one necessarily 
rigid image the mental conception of a grouse in full flight. 
The mind no doubt contains hundreds of such impressions, 
but they seem to be all here crystallised into one picture. 


THE CLAY BIRD AS A SUCCESSOR TO THE PIGEON. 


Clay bird shooting will assume added importance now that 
pigeon shooting is prohibited by law. The championship 
meeting of the association which regulates this sport will take 
place at the grounds of the Middlesex Gun Club at Hendon 
on the 15th, 16th and 17th inst., programmes being obtainable 
from the secretary, Mr. E. H. Stone, 8, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
Many people are by this time aware than there will also be clay 
bird shooting at Bisley, the idea being to make this system of 
practice and competition better known than at present to patrons 
of rifle shooting, whose number naturally includes many game 
shots. Whether the clay bird can successfully replace the 
pigeon in the class of competition hitherto exclusively conducted 
with live birds—pigeons, starlings and sparrows—time alone 
will show. Clay bird shooting, as ordinarily carried on, is 
a much more wholesale business, the birds being thrown 
at brief intervals to fit the requirements of a firing line 
accommodating five shooters who continue withcut stop 


until each has totalled ten birds. Clay bird shooting has 
been more or less stereotyped on these lines, and the question 
now to be decided is whether it is the best and only way, or, 
conversely, whether it cannot be supplemented or replaced by 
another system calculated to secure for the single shot the import- 
ance which is now almost confined to the percentage. 


A GUNMAKER’S CENTENARY. 
We have set one of our most painstaking studio workers 
photographs 
workmanship, 


the task of 
bring out the 


producing 
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giving 
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while 


gun 
details of 





A LANG GUN OF 60 YEARS AGO. 


adequate substance and shape to the broad outlines. The 
most satisfactory result so far procuced is the accompanying 
picture of an old Lang pin-fire gun. The reason for reproducing 
it is to do homage to the undeviating excellence of this firm’s 
work during the hundred years of existence which it has just 
completed. The gun in question is one of a pair which were made 
for the Earl of Orford in 1862. One of them is the prized 
possession of the firm: that illustrated became mine by a curious 
freak of chance. On the death some years ago of a distinguished 


personal effects were embarrassed by the presence of what they 
regarded as a highly dangerous weapon. ‘Their friend the 
postman nobly came to the rescue, I, in turn buying it for /1, 
rather as an act of grace than because I wantedit. In due course 
it proved to be companion gun to one which Messrs. Lang had 
been delighted to acquire some months previously. It has the 
genuine Lefaucheux forward under-lever, introduced by this 
firm and parent of the modern system of fastening. In the 
guncase are some of the original pin-fire cartridges, and some day 
they sl all be tested. The present-day managing director of this 
interesting firm is Mr. Herbert White, himself of gunmaking 
stock. I first met him when he was acting as assistant at the 
hcuse of Lancaster, and have enjoyed continuous opportunity 
since of witnessing the development of his career. A fine judge 
of work and master of the art of balancing a gun, Le has col- 
lected around him a worthy staff of workmen, The other picture 
also recalls the past. It is about the neatest thing in walking- 
stick guns I have ever seen, being the patent of a former pro- 
prietor of the firm. When a shot has to be fired a pull on either 
side of a hidden joint reveals the mechanism illustrated, a hinge 
giving the handle of the ‘‘ stick”’ the angle necessary for it to 
act as butt. The pocket-knife arrangement ‘‘ a double purpose 
serves,’ the blade cocking the firing pin, the handle acting as a 





A NEAT IDEA IN WALKING-STICK GUNS. 


magazine which delivers caps to the nipple. Its age makes it 
a muzzle-loader, and it takes two barrels, one for ball and the 
other for shot. At the risk of unduly lengthening this note I will 
append the weight analysis of the pin-fire gun, if only to show 
how far we have progressed in the matter of balance during the 
intervening fifty-nine years. (Present-day results in parentheses.) 





Weight of barrels ae «+ 3lb. 10.5 ozs. (21b. 12 —14 02S.) 
a Stock and action .. 3lb. 1.0 ozs. (31b. 2 — 4032s.) 
> yy fore-end .. “ia 4.7 OZS. ( 64— 8 ozs.) 

Total o. Jib 0.2 ogs. (6lb. 8 -10 02s.) 
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HOUSING THE NEW YEOMEN.—II 


N the construction of the smallholders’ cottages 

and farm buildings for the land settlement scheme 

which is being carried out at Sutton Bridge by 

the Ministry of Agriculture (some account of 

which was given last week) it would be easiest 
and probably cheapest to build all in brick, but there 
are no bricks available nearer than Peterborough, 
and bricklayers are very scarce. With good reason, 
therefore, concrete and timber constructions have 
also been used. Of the concrete work, particular 
mention should be made of the cottages built with 
a 43in. outer skin of ballast concrete, a 3in. cavity, 
and a 4}in. inner skin of breeze concrete. ‘his makes 
a very sound job and the perfectly continuous cavity 
assures warm and dry rooms. A most ingenious 
shuttering is adopted for the concrete work. It is 
set up within movable frames that give a true, 
straight face inside and out, and use is made of an 
oval iron bar which, by the turn of a spanner, keeps 
the shuttering tight up next the cavity when the 
concrete is being filled in, while another turn releases 
the shuttering when the concrete is set. This simple 
arrangement overcomes all difficulties in removing the 
inside boards when required for use afresh. 

Some of the farm buildings have 6in. solid con- 
crete walls and concrete gutters cast 77 situ. These 
are quite satisfactory in appearance—especially in 
conjunction with thatch—and are as economical in 
cost as buildings in any other form of construction, 
though not more so than brick. 

Both within and without the most detailed con- 
sideration has been given to constructional features 
with a view to reduction of cost. Thus, an improved 
form of bedroom floor has been devised, consisting 
of two layers of 2in. boarding with sarking felt between, 
the boards being laid with broken joints and both 
being nailed through in one operation to the upper 
side of the joists. This does away with the necessity 
for plastering and gives an effective headroom to the 
top of the joists, instead of to the underside of 
them. Simple forms of brick fireplaces, eliminating 
metalwork entirely, have been introduced ; a saving 
has been effected in the construction of chimney 
breasts ; two and one coat plastering has been adopted 
instead of the usual (and, in this case, unnecessary) 
three ; paintwork has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated, creosote being used instead, with and without 
varnish; and a simple drainage disposal arrangement, 
comprising a concrete collecting tank and a distribut- 
ing cinder bed, has been adopted instead of a costly 
ventilated cesspool system. In these and _ similar 
ways the expense of building is being reduced to 
the lowest limit consonant with sound and lasting 


work. The estate has great potential value agri- 
culturally, but is practically virtueless from the 
builder’s point of view. No materials are ready to 


hand on the spot—no bricks, no gravel or sand, no 
timber (save hedgerow elm), though as regards the 
first named some amelioration will accrue from 
burning clamp bricks on the sites of some of the 
cottages on one portion of the estate. Bricks at 
present are costing 75s. per 1,000 delivered in the 
station yard; bricklayers are receiving 1s. 11d. per 
hour, and unskilled labourers get 1s. 1d. to Is. 5d., 


A simple bedroom fireplace, 
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Ground and first floor plans. 
SMALLHOLDER’S COTTAGE ON MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE'S ESTATE AT 
SUTTON BRIDGE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 





FARM BUILDINGS FOR A 20-ACRE HOLDING. 


according to their 
proficiency. Remem- 
bering also that the 
available amount of 
skilled labour is very 
strictly limited, one can 
see what the problem 
is in getting building 
done. County and rural 
authorities in neigh- 
bouring districts have 
been gravely hampered 
in their housing schemes 
by these drawbacks, 
which are more acute in 
this district than in 
mst rural areas. So 
taat the Ministry and 
its architectural and 
technical administra- 
tors can take credit for 
having done so much in 
Living-room in cottage shown above. so short a time at 


ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION. Sutton Bridge. Already 


The view of the living-room shows the underside of the upper floor formed of two thicknesses of floor board with 


a score or more of 


felt between, on joists of small scantling supported by intermediate beams. It also shows the saving in brickwork holdings have been 
on the chimney breast. equipped. R. R.P. 








